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ECONOMICS FOR CHRISTIANS 


Y Economics we mean the conclusions arrived at 
by man in his study of the production and dis- 
tribution of material wealth. 

These conclusions are often called, with much 
solemnity, “laws”; and if by “law” is meant 
something that has been observed to happen every 
time a certain set of conditions are present the word 
may pass. 

For instance, the economic “law of diminishing 
returns ” is the simple conclusion that there is a limit 
to the amount of labour that may be applied profitably 
to any given area. Half an hour spent daily on the 
plants in flower-pots or window-boxes should produce 
a profitable return, and another quarter of an hour 
may produce an increased return. But two hours 
would bring a diminishing return, that is, something 
certainly less than four times the good result of the 
half-hour’s attention. So with an allotment. Double 
crops may be obtained by the additional labour of a 
second person, but six people working on the same 
allotment will not produce six times as much harvest. 
A point is always reached by the “ law of diminishing 
returns’ when no more labour can be expended 
profitably on any given piece of work. 

_ Then again the well-known “ iron law of wages ”’ is 

simply the conclusion that wages tend to fall to the 
level of subsistence. This level of subsistence will 
rise as the wage-earner’s standard of personal comfort 
rises ; so that to-day a vast number of things once 
the peculiar and exclusive enjoyment of the rich are 
now held to be common necessaries of daily life. 
Baths, bedding, tea, sugar, tobacco, and newspapers 
are a few items in the poor man’s budget that were 
once very special luxuries of the rich, and to-day by 
general agreement must be provided out of a living 
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wage. They are commodities not to be denied to the 
poorest family. But wages still tend to drop to the 
level of subsistence ; and a reduction that threatens 
the average standard of comfort, a cut in wages that 
means to the wage-earner the giving up of the use of 
good things that has become habitual, is always 
resisted. In the same spirit the employer will resist 
the workman’s demand for higher wages and oppose 
the movement for increased comfort as long as he can 
get people to work for him on the subsistence wage. 

The struggle between the workman (commonly 
called ‘‘ labour ”’), seeking to maintain his standard of 
comfort and living wage or raise his level of subsist- 
ence, and the employer, generally a limited liability 
company (commonly called “ capital ”’), striving to 
keep down wages in order to pay as high a dividend as 
possible to his shareholders, is called the “class 
struggle,” or “class war.” And this “ class war” 


(which is not necessarily an affair of personal hostility, 
for the shareholders of the company, the real capitalists, 
are usually quite remote from the working people 
employed, and the managing director may be on very 
good terms with his employees) becomes acute when 
capital, distressed by loss of trade, can only pay a 
dividend by reducing wages. In times of high profits 


‘cé 


and high wages the “ class struggle,” the conflicting 
interests, are forgotten. With every recurring period 
of bad trade comes inevitably the reminder that the 
‘class war” exists, for the division of the wealth 
created is at once contested fiercely, “ labour ” res0- 
lutely putting in its claim for wages, and “ capital,” 
no less resolutely, claiming dividends or profits. 

To pay a dividend at all when trade is bad, “ capital” 
must either cut down wages or reduce the number 
employed. ‘“ Labour,” on its side, can only maintain 
its standard of comfort and continue to enjoy a living 
wage by no dividend being paid. So the issue is set. 
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Hence with strikes to resist reductions in wages, 
lock-outs to enforce such reductions, and vast numbers 
of people out of work because their employment will 
not produce dividends, the “class war” is seen 
grimly waged throughout all lands. 

Now the Catholic may here protest that as a Chris- 
tian his first and chief concern cannot be with economic 
“laws,” and the study of the production and distribu- 
tion of material wealth. Why should the Christian 
people of God, it may be urged, be required to 
meditate on the affairs of this temporal world, or give 
grave consideration to the good things of this life? 
Cannot Catholics be allowed to plead ignorance of 
economics on the ground that the demands of the 
spiritual life leave no opportunity for investigating 
economic conditions ? 

Even were the average Christian so taken up with 
spiritual things that reasonable excuse could be 
offered for ignoring the claims of economics, still, 
justice and charity, faith and hope, are all involved in 
these claims. And justice and charity, faith and hope, 
are certainly of tremendous concern to Catholics. 

This existence of the “ class war” alone presents 
a problem that justice and charity seem powerless to 
solve. How can the conflicting interests of “ labour ” 
and “capital” be reconciled without injustice? Is 
it just to deprive shareholders of dividends, and leave 
them suddenly penniless, in order that the workman 
may receive his accustomed wage ? Is it just to turn 
the workman adrift and leave him unemployed and 
penniless in order that the shareholder may receive 
his accustomed dividend? Do charity and justice 
order that the interest of the moneylender (and the 
shareholder it must be remembered is always a money- 
lender, whose loan is called an investment and whose 
interest is called dividends) must be paid even if it 
means the starvation of the unemployed labourer ? 
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Is the moneylender to starve because the labourer 
desires to live ? 

The Christian conscience revolts at this strife of 
conflicting interests, at this economic war between 
“* labour ” and “ capital.” It is horrible that Christian 
should slay Christian in the wars of nations. It is not 
less horrible that Christian should starve Christian in 
the strife of “class war” ;—for the moneylenders (or 
shareholders) of to-day are by no means all Jews, 
neither are the trade unions of the workpeople com- 
posed exclusively of atheists. Economics reveals and 
explains the causes of the “‘ class war ”—the clash of 
conflicting interests—and the Christian conscience, 
aghast at a strife that justice and charity cannot heal, 
is bound to consider how these causes may be removed. 

All Christians would agree that men should rather 
co-operate one with another for the common good 
than find profit in a neighbour’s loss or get wealthy 
by a friend’s impoverishment. Yet how is such 
co-operation possible when dividends can only be paid 
by leaving the labourer to starve, or when a living 
wage can only be received by depriving the unfortu- 
nate shareholder of his expected dividend ? 

Here is it that Economics comes to the aid of the 
perplexed Christian, and shows a road marked out 
by justice and illuminated by charity ; a road whereon 
the despair of man shall give way to hope, and his 
unbelief be turned to faith. 

For Economics, being concerned with the produc- 
tion and distribution of material wealth, points out 
not only that our present methods of producing and 
distributing wealth result in “ class war,”’ and a bitter 
conflict of interests, but that these methods are waste- 
ful and destructive, and, because their purpose 1s 
wrongly directed, should be superseded. 

The end or purpose of our industry must be, it 
seems plain, the satisfaction of human needs. The 
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material wealth necessary to mankind varies with 
climate, race, and custom, but it includes always food, 
raiment, and shelter ; and therefore the first purpose 
of all labour should be to secure the due production 
and just distribution of these necessities. But our 
modern industrial undertakings, organized, directed, 
and controlled by the capitalist moneylender, have 
not any such immediate purpose ; the first aim of the 
capitalist being always the winning of dividends for 
his shareholders. 

And so it happens that first things not coming first, 
agriculture in England is neglected because “ it doesn’t 
pay”; labourers’ houses are not built because rural 
house building “‘ doesn’t pay,” and a bath is attached 
to each separate bedroom in the fashionable hotel of 
the city because separate bathrooms do pay. Pay 
what? it is asked ; and the answer is—dividends to 
the shareholder, interest to the moneylender. 

In truth it is a foolish and exceedingly wasteful 
economy that puts dividends before the satisfaction 
of human needs ; that schemes to win dividends by 
employing labour in the luxuries and vagaries of 
fashion, by promoting companies for the construction 
of mines or railways in the uttermost ends of the 
earth, while land is left untilled at home, houses 
remain unbuilt, and multitudes lack food and habi- 
tation. 

A foolish, wasteful, and disastrous economy. First 
things must come first in a wise economy, and there- 
fore the economist explains that the first thing to be 
done is to make use in the fullest way of the resources 
of land, that storehouse of wealth. Without access to 
the land man is starved. Hence, for example, when 
there are thousands seeking employment on the land 
and vast areas are uncultivated it is peculiarly wasteful 
to forbid labour from working on the land. (Yet 
to-day there are in Great Britain many thousands of 
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ex-service men trying vainly, waiting in patience and 
despair, to obtain permission to get a livelihood by 
agriculture ; and at the same time, while these ex- 
service men are sternly denied an acre of land, very 
many acres are set apart for the “sport” of killing 
birds. As there is only a limited amount of land the 
ex-service men and the bird-killers cannot both enjoy 
it; and the bird-killers being in possession the ex- 
service men must go landless. Quite an exceedingly 
false and wasteful economy is this, preserving birds 
to be shot instead of seeking to preserve the means 
of life for man—a waste far more serious to the 
country than the payment of salaries to, possibly, 
superfluous civil servants in Whitehall. For by tillage, 
fruit-growing, forestry—by agriculture, in its fullest 
sense, the ex-service men would produce far more 
wealth than can ever be produced by the sportsman’s 
bird-killing business.) 

To the land and its cultivation, therefore, the econo- 
mist advises that we first look in the quest of necessary 
material wealth. 

The next point is that as in the family so in the 
nation, mutual aid, and not the contest of brother 
against brother, of father against son, of mother 
against daughter, is the true economy. 

By co-operation and that mutual aid that is instinc- 
tive in man, the land that is now desolate shall become 
fruitful and the desert shall blossom as the lily. Science 
shall give its help ungrudgingly to the agriculturist ; 
electricity shall be harnessed to render as much service 
to the labourer on the land as it now renders to the 
world of film and cinema. We need not fear the “ law 
of diminishing returns”’ for many a long day, s0 
negligently has the earth been treated. Instead of 
agriculture not “‘ paying,” it will be found that game- 
preserving does “not pay”; instead of a people 
homeless and exiled because the building of cottages 
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does not pay, it will be seen clearly, as true economy, 
that the absence of cottages does not pay. 

Our whole economic outlook needs to be changed 
before these changes can be wrought in England. 

We must substitute for the old wasteful economy 
that puts dividends first the true economy that makes 
a prior claim for the satisfaction of human needs, and 
invites all men and women of good will to labour in 
co-operation to that end. 

If the battle-cry of the old extravagant and heedless 
economy was ‘“‘ Each man for himself and dividends 
for the survivors,” the sober motto of the latter-day 
economist is “ Each for all and all for each.” By no 
means can we afford the destructive strife of unre- 
stricted competition, the waste of unneighbourly 
rivalry with its bankruptcies and hatreds, the cunning 
and roguery evolved when trade and labour are set 
fiercely on making profits quickly. 

Experience has proved man to be a co-operative 
animal. ‘The “ class war ”’ has been forced upon him 
by economic conditions that know nothing of justice 
or charity ; and either the strife will work itself out, 
with bloodshed and murder, in a bitter, relentless 
anarchy wherein all our civilization may go down into 
the abyss ; or in the light of a wiser economy, we shall 
help to transform society into a co-operative common- 
wealth, where the “ class war ”’ will be over, and the 
clash of conflicting interests ended. 

Justice cannot reconcile the conflicting interests of 
wages and dividends under the economies of capi- 
talism, but justice and charity are powerful to adjust 
the relations and conditions of man in co-operative 
industry. 

For when it is asked, as it assuredly will be, what is 
to become in this co-operative commonwealth of all 
those persons who lived on dividends, and who had 
no other means of livelihood? Are they to starve? 
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The answer is, most certainly not. The aged and in- 
firm, the infants, and youth at school or college, must 
always be maintained by the labour of the able-bodied, 
When dividends cease to command the services of 
others the dividend-holder, being of good health and 
bodily fitness, will be able freely to take some part in 
the common labour of the community and freely to 
receive of the fruits of that labour. Who for very 
shame, being unhindered, would wish to live in idle- 
ness on the labour of others ? 

Of course the phrases “‘ common labour ” and “ co- 
operative commonwealth ”’ must not be taken to mean 
that everybody must needs work at agriculture, that 
all land will be the common fields of the middle-ages, 
that private dwelling-houses will be turned into 
blocks of ‘‘ co-operatives’ homes.” While most of us 
prefer social labour and social intercourse, there are 
others to whom society is a burden, who would fain 
live and labour in solitude. The essential thing is 
that each one of us should labour at his respective 
calling for the common good and enjoy the fruit of 
his labour. There would be ample room for all ina 
co-operative commonwealth, and a degree of personal 
liberty unknown to the mass of people in this wage- 
earning, dividend-producing era. 

Well, then, we must just put first things first, as the 
economist advises, if we are to bring in co-operation 
and end the “ class war.” For so long as dividends 
come first, so long as the foolish greed for our neigh- 
bour’s goods prevails—the desire to grasp his trade, 
to win his money at cards, or in newspaper competitions, 
or stock exchange speculations—there is scanty reason 
to look for a change for the better in our social and 
industrial life. And if change come not for the better 
it comes speedily for the worse, threatening famine, 
pestilence, and civil war ;—the trampling of the pale 
horse of the Apocalypse, whose name was Death : 
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et inferus sequebatur eum ; et data est illi potestas 
super quatuor partes terrae, interficere gladio, fame, 
et morte, et bestiis terre. 


Vainly in the day of ruin can we cry, If only we had 
known, how willingly would we have helped to fashion 
amore neighbourly way of life : how gladly would we 
have surrendered our dividends, how heartily would 
we have striven in the spirit of “‘ Each for all and all 
foreach.” The tragedy remains of the lost opportunity, 
of the signs of the times undiscerned. 


But, after all, Catholics are only a small body in 
this country, and the Christian conscience has no 
power to-day to enforce its will as it could, though 
often not without a struggle, in the Christendom of 
the middle-ages. Nay, in these our enlightened days, 
the Christian conscience is particularly requested not 
to meddle with “‘ business.” Our directors of com- 
merce and rulers of industry will not for a moment 
allow the intrusion of conscience into the temple of 
mammon and the courts of the money-changers. 

Nevertheless, few as we Catholics are, and derided 
as the Christian conscience is by the mighty men of 
trade, we can still declare the truths of Economics, 
still urge justice and charity in the relations of social 
and industrial life, still cleave to faith in man’s destiny, 
still hold out hope to the distressed and broken- 
spirited, to the homeless and the workless of our kith 
and kin. 

As Catholic citizens, too, we can at least use an 
active intelligence in the choice and election of repre- 
sentatives for our local councils and high court of 
Parliament, seeking to end through our elected repre- 
sentatives the wasteful economy of dividends and to 
promote the co-operative commonwealth. 


JosEPH CLAYTON. 
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THE DOCTRINAL WITNESS OF THE 
FOURTH GOSPEL 


HE recent Conference of Church of England 
Modernists has drawn attention to the Fourth 
Gospel. In calling it the Fourth Gospel we are not 
minded to deny that it is the Gospel of St. John, the 
beloved disciple. Indeed, we should be doing violence 
to our reason, or our reasons, if we did otherwise than 
believe it to be the eye-witness and ear-witness of him 
who leaned on the bosom of the Master. But our 
chief aim is to denote the historic value of this Gospel 
which, if it is not the eye-witness of the last years of 
Jesus was assuredly the eye-witness of the first years 
of His Church. In both cases it is of supreme value 
as a witness to that consciousness which has been the 
unique claim of the Catholic Church. 

Two preliminaries will clear a way to the centre of 
our thesis. 

A. The Fourth Gospel is a product of Eastern, not 
Western Christianity. It is a delicate point of history 
to decide whether it came from Jerusalem or from 
Ephesus. In either case its witness to the historic de- 
velopment of the Church can hardly be overrated. If 
it sprang from Ephesus, it arose out of a Christian 
consciousness which was definitely the work of St. 
Paul. If it sprang from Jerusalem, it arose from a 
Christian consciousness which, at the time of writing, 
owed little or nothing to St. Peter. 

B. The oral instruction which Jesus had given His 
apostles had its limitations ; although it may well be 
doubted whether it had the limitations of written in- 
struction. It is clear that human intelligences could 
not retain in a state of active consciousness all the 
sayings and doings of some three years, so filled 
with activity as to leave little time even for food- 
taking. But the human mind is so constituted that it 
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can retain in a state of inactive memory impressions 
which any passing phenomenon may rouse to activity. 
Thus even such a passing phenomenon as the scent 
of a wild-flower may reawaken the memory of such a 
disparate impression as a song or a friend. It is 
evident that if Jesus had the design of founding a 
divine Society and had given instructions to His 
followers about carrying out this design, His followers 
could hardly be expected to keep all the details of His 
plan in a state of active remembrance. If a master 
entrusts his workman with the setting-up of a compli- 
cated machine, he puts it together and again undoes 
it piece by piece, meanwhile giving his workman 
directions as to the fitting of each part. At the end 
of all this fitting-up, undoing, and explaining, the 
workman has no very explicit remembrance of any one 
piece or process. But he is confident that in the mere 
act of piecing the various parts together the master’s 
minute directions will suggest themselves. Something 
analogous would of necessity happen to the men whom 
Jesus entrusted with the delicate fitting-up of the 
Kingdom which was to be of no nation and was to 
have no end. They could not carry in their minds 
the explicit remembrance of all He commanded them. 
But time, with its unfolding needs, would recall what 
He said, and sometimes the very words of His direc- 
tion. 

It is significant that Our Blessed Lord explicitly 
taught this doctrine in speaking of the function of His 
Holy Spirit. ‘‘ The Paraclete, the Holy Ghost Whom 
the Father will send in My Name, He will teach you 
all things, and bring all things to your mind (vounjce), 
whatsoever I shall have said to you ” (John xiv. 26). 
This throws light upon the following texts : 

Matthew xxvi. 75: “And Peter remembered 
(cuvjoO») the word of Jesus, which He had said, 
Before the cock crow, thou wilt deny Me thrice.” 
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Luke xxiv. 6: ‘‘ Remember egy how He 
spoke unto you when He was yet in Galilee, 7. Saying, 

e Son of man must be delivered into the hands of 
sinful men, and be crucified, and the third day rise 
again. 8. And they remembered (éumjo@ycq) His 
words.” 

John ii. 17: ‘“‘ And His disciples remembered 
(€urjoOnoar) that it was written.” 

John ii. 22: “ When therefore He was risen again 
from the dead, His disciples remembered (¢unjo6now) 
that He had said this.” 

John xii. 16: “‘ These things His disciples did not 
know at first : but when Jesus was glorified, then they 
remembered (éunjo6ncav) that they had done these 
things to Him.” (This is a singularly valuable text, 
showing a period of unconscious memory which was 
awakened to consciousness by the event.) 

Acts xi. 15 : “ And when I ” (i.e. Peter) “‘ had begun 
to speak, the Holy Ghost fell upon them, as upon us 


also in the beginning. 16. And I remembered the 
word (Euro On de TOévu par os) of the Lord, how He 
had said, John indeed baptized with water ; but you 
shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost.” (‘This is per- 
haps the most striking passage. It shows how events 
in the life of the Church recalled to the memory of the 
Apostles the words and directions of Jesus.) 


Divisions OF DOCTRINE 

It is clear that the growth of the Church rapidly 
recalled to the mind of the Apostles the directions for 
forming the Church which Jesus had given. We may 
sum these doctrines up under three heads : 

I. Sacramental Truth. II. Dogmatic Truth. IIl. 
Ethical Truth. Elsewhere we have pointed out that 
this seems to be the meaning of John xiv. 6: “Iam 
the Way (Ethical Truth), the Truth (Dogmatic Truth), 
and the Life (Sacramental Truth). 
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The Doctrinal Witness of the Fourth Gospel 
I—SACRAMENTAL 'TRUTH 


We have called attention (Theology : September) to 
the striking sacramental doctrine of St. John. The 
earliest years of the Church witnessed a rapid develop- 
ment of the sacramental system. It would be natural 
that timid souls should demand the assurance that this 
development was within the intention of Jesus. The 
Fourth Gospel seemed written to reassure them. 

Only a patient study of the series of chapters from 
the first to the sixth will give the full value to St. 
John’s sacramental doctrine : 


Chapter I. Hoty Orpers (Calling of the Twelve). 
II. Matrimony (Marriage Feast at Cana). 
III. Baptism (CONFIRMATION) (Dialogue with 

Nicodemus). 
IV (V). PENANCE (Dialogue with the Samari- 
tan Woman). 
» WI. Hoty Evcuarist (Dialogue with Jews— 
and Peter). 
» (XII. 1-8. Extreme Unction ?) 


1. According to St. John, it is clear that Jesus chose 
not only twelve apostles from the people, but chose 
one apostle, St. Peter, from the Twelve (i. 42). He 
(Andrew) brought him (Peter) to Jesus. And Jesus, 
looking upon him, said, ‘“‘ Thou art Simon, the son of 
Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas, which is inter- 
preted, Peter.” Elsewhere (Our Reasonable Service, 
pp. 88, etc.) we have analysed the witness of the 
Fourth Gospel to the Petrine claims. Indeed, we have 
ventured to suggest that even if the Fourth Gospel is 
not of St. John, its witness is hardly less strong. It 
must ever remain, perhaps, the greatest argument for 
the claims of St. Peter that within a few years of his 
death the powerful Eastern Church should have 
accepted as authentic Christianity a book which singled 
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out St. Peter as much from the Apostles as the Apostles 
were singled out from the rest of the Church. 

The Eucharistic doctrine of the sixth chapter js 
significantly completed by the teaching of the Cruci- 
fixion as a Sacrifice. The Church of to-day teaches 
emphatically that the greatest of the Sacraments, the 
Holy Eucharist, is also a Sacrifice. Now, with the 
exception of the phrase, “ This is My blood of the 
New Testament, which shall be shed for many unto 
remission of sins ”’ (Matt. xxvi. 28 ; cf. Mark xiv. 24; 
Luke xxii. 20), there is no insistence on the sacrificial 
character of Our Blessed Lord’s death on the Cross in 
the Synoptic Gospels. The Epistle to the Hebrews 
had insisted on the fact that Jesus was a High Priest. 
Itremained for St. John to add that this Priest was Victim 
as well as Priest. ‘The beloved disciple had learned 
this from his first master, the Baptist, who when “ he 
saw Jesus coming to him, saith, Behold the Lamb of 
God. Behold Him who taketh away the sin of the 
world.” The liturgical development within the Church 
which colours so deeply the strong imagery of the 
Apocalypse is responsible for the Fourth Gospel re- 
calling those otherwise unrecorded testimonies to the 
sacrificial character of the death—and indeed of the 
life—of Jesus. 


II—DocmatTic TRUTH 


The two great dogmatic doctrines are: A. The In- 
carnation. B. The Blessed Trinity. St. John’s witness 
to both these doctrines is of supreme value. 

A. The Incarnation. Two main doctrines had to 
be safeguarded : the Divinity (and personality) of the 
Son. We have elsewhere pointed out (Our Reasonable 
Service—The Logosof St. John) that the Fourth Gospel 
is essentially written for the Hebrews ; to whom tt 
reveals the fact that in God there is a co-equal and 
con-substantial Son. To the Hebrew mind “ Word of 
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The Doctrinal Witness of the Fourth Gospel 


God” would convey the idea of neither con-substan- 
tiality nor—what is of greater importance—of per- 
sonality. To the Hebrews, therefore, the revelation 
could come only in terms of “‘ the Son of God.” This 
is the thesis of the Fourth Gospel. 

But the phrase “‘ Son of God” would convey no 
revelation to the Greek mind, saturated as it was with 
bodily and even incestuous begettings of the gods of 
polytheism. ‘To the Greek mind it had to be made 
clear that the Son of God had not a corporeal but an 
immaterial begetting. ‘The first fourteen verses of the 
Fourth Gospel are but a Preface in which St. John, 
the Hebrew, says to the Greeks: “‘ Son of God= 
Word of God. Do not interpret Sonship as a cor- 
poreal but as an immaterial relation.” It is the neces- 
sary preface of a Hebrew Gospel to a Greek world. 

B. The second doctrine to be safeguarded in the 
Incarnation was the humanity of Jesus. It is signifi- 
cant that, though modern rationalistic criticism has 
seen in the Christ of the Fourth Gospel only a tran- 
scendent being who scarcely touches the earth, the 
facts are so clean contrary that Arianism found in this 
Gospel its chief foothold amongst the books of the 
New Testament. No other Gospel gives such per- 
plexing proofs of the humanity of the Logos ! 

It is only after realizing St. John’s insistence on the 
humanity of Jesus that we can appreciate his doctrine 
of Mary, the Mother. It is our own personal opinion, 
based on texts and arguments too manifold to be set 
out at length, that no other Evangelist gives St. Peter 
or the Blessed Virgin the exalted function given by 
St.John. It is this apostle of the divine, eternal Son- 
ship of the Word who has recognized, as no other 
Evangelist has recognized, the Mother’s function not 
merely over the birth (Matt.) and bringing-up (Luke) 
of Jesus, but over His apostolic life (John ii.) and His 
sacrificial death (John xix. 26). 
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B. The Doctrine of the Trinity. This doctrine of 
the Undivided and Co-equal Three is complete only 
when it is recognized that the Holy Spirit is a Divine 
Person distinct and proceeding from the Father and 
the Son. Had we only the Synoptics, we should know 
only the function of the Holy Spirit in the hallowing 
and mission of the Sacred Humanity of Jesus. To St. 
John alone do we owe the idea that the Holy Spirit 
was the Spirit of the Father and of the Son, and that 
He was to be sent by Father and Son alike (John vii. 
39—xiv. 16, etc.). ‘This completes the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity. 

I1J—EruicaL TRUTH 

It is significant that nowhere is the doctrine of the 
three Theological Virtues more developed than in St. 
John’s Gospel. His Moral Theology, which deals sym- 
pathetically with the forgiveness of adultery (chaps. iv. 
and viii.), easily ascends to the heights of Mystical 
Theology (chap. xxi. 15-19). But to speak on this 1s 
to touch a theme almost unsuspected by modern 
students of Mystical ‘Theology. 

This bare, undeveloped outline of what is taught 
in the Fourth Gospel must be of supreme interest to 
a generation which is realizing that Christianity did not 
come into the world as a book, but as a Person. More- 
over, this Person publicly trained and taught a 
group of persons, to whom He promised a Spitt 
which would recall to their minds, in the event, what- 
ever He had said to them. It is surely an astounding 
thing that within a few years of His dying this Spint- 
guided group should have “ recalled ” all the great 
principles which are the very essence of a Church 
claiming to be not merely the Body, but the mouth- 


piece of the Master. 
VINncENT McNass, O.P. 
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BISHOP GORE AND THE ANGLICAN 
MODERNISTS 


HE Cambridge Conference has created a new 
3 crisis in the Church of England. Bishop Gore 
has publicly complained that a large and important 
and learned body of men, many of them officials in 
that Church, hold views which are fundamentally sub- 
versive of the whole fabric of Christian belief. ‘To those 
of the “ Catholic party ’’ who ask him what is to be done 
in this emergency, he confesses he has no short and 
easy answer to give, but he makes a few suggestions. 

These suggestions resolve themselves into a strong 
argument against defections to the Church of Rome. 
Dr. Gore declares himself incapable of being a Roman 
Catholic, on the grounds of his certainty that the 
Roman Catholic Church requires of its members 
adhesion to propositions which are unauthorized, un- 
true, and unhistorical. 

It is impossible not to feel for Dr. Gore some of 
that enthusiastic admiration which his hearers testified 
on the occasion of this declaration. He is consistent, 
loyal, and sincere. Though his loyalty is to principles 
which are not ours, and his consistency achieved by 
a logic from which we dissent, we cannot, and we 
would not, refuse him the honour due to his intelli- 
gence, his integrity, and his unflinching courage. 

he principles of our Catholic Faith differ from 
those of Dr. Gore almost precisely as his differ from 
those whom he brands as heretical. He accuses Dr. 
Rashdall of reducing the Divinity of Christ to some- 
thing less than Deity. We must accuse him of 
diminishing the Divinity of the Church in much the 
same way. Dr. Rashdall’s conception of Christ is no 
less different from Dr. Gore’s than Dr. Gore’s concep- 
tion of the Catholic Church is different from ours. 

He deprecates a Church which in every way maxi- 
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mizes authority. He complains of this spirit in the 
Roman Catholic Church since the counter-reformation, 
saying that it seems at its worst and completest to 
reduce the duty of the majority to a mere submissive 
listening to the voice of authority. ~ This he condemns 
as a passive attitude far from the temper of religion 
which would be inculcated by our Lord or St. Paul, 
He is in favour of a Liberal Catholicism restraining its 
expression of authority towards the minimum. He 
would ground belief and support teaching, not on the 
assertion of authority by the teacher, but on arguments 
from Scripture, history, reason, everything. His 
Church may not appeal on the strength of “I have 
said this ” ; still less of “ I say this’ ; but rather of 
*“* We have proved this true ; can’t you see that our 
proof is good ? ” 

That this conception of the Catholic Church is 
fundamentally different from ours is manifest from 
the opposition between the practical policy advocated 
by Dr. Gore and that of which he complains in ws. 
He would not have his Church fulminate her authority 
even against those who do not accept her arguments. 
He would not have her condemn heretics because of 
their unbelief. He minimizes her authority over those 
she claims, even at times when she might be countering 
a reformation by rival and spurious authorities. He 
maximizes Scripture, tradition, philosophy to persuade 
those whose faith is weak and whose minds are ut- 
untutored in the first principles of belief. j 

It does not enter into his conception of the Catholic 
Church that she may be the very Voice of God speaking 
primarily as God, and subsequently (which sub- 
sequence may be before or after in point of time) 
human accents of persuasion, plaint, and argumetl. 
It is not essential to his conception that the Church, 
being Divine, should demand, as the first condition d 
treating with men a sublime faith in the goodness and 
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Bishop Gore and the Anglican Modernists 


power of God ; so that they will be unsurprised to find 
Him manifesting Himself in any good and efficacious 
way, Whether as a conspicuously good and effective 
man, or a conspicuously good and effective institution. 

Dr. Gore, in his present state of mind, is indeed incap- 
able of being a Roman Catholic because he disregards 
two great principles which are essential to any Church 
that has God behind her and within her: her Divine 
Magisterium, and her appeal to Faith before all else. 

This incapacity is further emphasized by his conten- 
tion (emphasized two years ago at the Leicester 
Conference) that the God Who was finally revealed in 
Christ is no more revealed externally in His Church. 
He has no place for sacraments efficiently causing grace 
by the hands of efficient ministers, nor of an external 
voice correcting our for ever extravagant thought. 
For him the Church lives and works interiorly by 
the immediate operation of the Holy Spirit. 

If this position is to be supported by logic, as it 
certainly cannot be by authority, it is not unfair to 
ask Dr. Gore by what precise miracle the work of the 
Holy Spirit is done. Does He, for instance, make it 
impossible for us to err in religious judgments? Or 
does He correct our erroneous judgments by a second 
error into truth ? Or does He simply defraud our con- 
natural extravagance of its practical conclusions. Even 
on grounds of authority, reason, and history, are we not 
bound to admit that this work is done not exclusively 
within us, but primarily and causatively from without ? 

But our difference with Dr. Gore is not really a 
logical quarrel. It is a question of principle. What 
is authorized ? What true? What historical? No 
argument can tell us this, but only the Voice of God. 
And is God’s goodness and power so shortened that 
He can only tell us by Dr. Gore’s dubious way of 
argument—and suffer meanwhile a rival so definitely 
dogmatical as Rome ? J. B. Reeves, O.P. 
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“ NOVELTY” 


T is a custom with that venerable institution, the 
Aristotelian Society, to elect_each year a new 
President whose duty it is to open proceedings with a 
Presidential Address. Dr. F. C. S. Schiller, our 
President for this year, chose as his subject “ Novelty,” 
and endeavoured to prove first and foremost that 
novelty exists, “or rather occurs.” One wonders 
whether this was quite necessary, novelty is so very 
obvious everywhere. But we suppose that it must 
have been ; and there are at any rate people, known 
as Eleatics, who are supposed to have denied its exist- 
ence, though illustrating it by their own. In any case, 
Dr. Schiller did prove it; if in no other way, by the 
very fact that a President of the venerable Aristotelian 
Society should have talked to us about milliners and 
tailors and the fashion of dressing one’s hair. 

He was not quite so successful, however, it seems 
to me, in establishing his second point, namely, that 
hatred of novelty exists and is man’s normal attitude. 
Our President, at any rate, is an exception here again ; 
and in his philosophic studies has nobly resisted the 
“inertia, laziness, custom, timidity, stupidity, the 
whole brood of Habit and Ignorance ” which “ com- 
bine their forces to repulse the new.”’ He admits that 
there are exceptions, however ; and mentions as in- 
stances the love of novelty in fashion, and the craving 
for news. Science also has “‘ looked with favour upon 
novelty in the last century or two.” But this is not 
enough. Science has not only favoured novelty in the 
last century or two: it lives upon novelty and always 
has done so. It is ever seeking new facts, ever making 
new discoveries ; and, though it ever applies old laws 
where it can, it is also ever inventing new ones where 
facts prove recalcitrant, as so often they do. Without 
novelty, and the love of it, science would be impos 
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** Novelty” 


sible ; and science covers a very large field. Yet we 
must add also the whole realm of literature and art 
and amusement. Novelty doubtless does demand 
“an infraction of habit, an effort, a readjustment, 
thought, doubt, a mang» uncertainty, difficulty, 
strain, and possibly failure,” and so far is “ painful ” ; 
but also it is extremely interesting. In fact, the 
appearance of novelty and the readjustments, mental 
and physical, which it demands of us, would seem to 
form the chief interest in life, and for this reason to 
be sought rather than hated by the greater part of 
mankind. 

The sphere in which novelty is least welcome is that 
of politics and law. No doubt the reason is in part 
that which Dr. Schiller assigns : inertia, habit, dislike 
of effort and strain. But there is another and more 
potent reason—self-interest. The group, no less than 
the individual, tends to resist changes which, though 
advantageous to others, would be detrimental to itself. 
Conservatism in the realm of theory is largely due to 
the same cause. It is his own pet theories, theories 
upon which perhaps he has spent years of labour, that 
the scientist is reluctant to discard. 

Yet conservatism is of value, no less than the love 
of novelty. If there were no novelty, life would be 
deadly ; if all were novelty, it would be chaotic. If 
there were no sameness amid difference, concepts, 
formule, and laws would never be applicable; if 
everything was always the same, there would be no 
need to apply them. Similarly, in the order of politics 
and law, life would be impossible unless there were 
some stable principles, and would become stagnant 
unless we were ready to modify and adapt them as 
new circumstances arise. It is the interplay of same- 
hess and novelty that constitutes experience; the 
interplay of conservatism and a demand for change 
that makes progress with experience a possibility, 
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Dr. Schiller finds fault with formal Logic because 
it does not admit of novelty ; whereas in his opinion 
“* novelty or nullity is the first law of thought.” But 
because formal Logic does not actually produce fresh 
knowledge, it by no means follows~ that it is useless, 
For this is not its function. Its function is to test 
knowledge acquired by some other means—by induc- 
tion, experiment, intuition, or what not; to test 
whether the new knowledge, thus acquired, is com- 
patible with the old knowledge. For, if it is not, 
either the new knowledge is not genuine knowledge 
or there is something wrong with the old knowledge, 
some principle or law that must be modified. Thus, 
to take the by no means novel example which Dr. 
Schiller gives us: I assert that Elijah did not die, and 
assume this to mean that he was not mortal. Yet, on 
second thoughts, it occurs to me that he must have 
been mortal. Why? Because I believe that all men 
are mortal, and have classified Elijah as a man. If 
Elijah be not mortal, then, says formal Logic, either 
my major premiss is wrong or my classification is 
wrong ; and one or the other must be modified. For, 
if I cling to them both, Elijah must be mortal ; and 
my only alternative will then be to quarrel with Dr. 
Schiller for identifying mortality and death. 

Novelty must also be admitted into the sacred 
domain of Metaphysics ; and there it has a curious 
consequence. For, “ if Novelty is real, origination out 
of nothing, so far from being an impossible paradox, 
would be about the commonest and most familiar 
process in nature. The argument for this contention 
might be worded thus: It is true that nothing ever 
arises out of absolutely nothing; there is always 
something out of which it grows. But that does not 
explain it wholly. It does not account for the mew in 
it. It is only in so far as it is still the old, or the old 
over again, that it is accounted for by what it grew 
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out of. In so far as it is new, it remains unaccount- 
able, unpredictable, uncontrolled, undetermined, free. 
That factor in it, therefore, has arisen out of nothing, 
and Novelty as such means Creation out of nothing.” 

But surely, surely, this is just what we old-fashioned 
folk have been saying for ages and ages and ages. It 
is the argument from contingency over again, only 
Dr. Schiller doesn’t draw the obvious conclusion, and 
is a little less precise than are the Scholastics in the 
use of his terms. Novelty exists, and is and must 
remain unaccountable, unintelligible, a mystery, an 
illusion, a contradiction, sheer and utter nonsense, 
unless there be beyond the universe which does not 
account for it, a Divine Being who does. Only it is 
a pity to substitute for the old term “ concursus,” the 
equally old term “‘ creatio ex nihilo,”’ which is appli- 
cable strictly only to the beginning of the process, 
before which there was nothing contingent, nor yet in 
the temporal sense a “‘ before.” 

The doctrine of creation out of nothing has had, 
Dr. Schiller tells us, a ‘‘ most discreditable history. 
It arose out of sectarian zeal and a blunder of transla- 
tion.” Philo, obsessed with anxiety to prove that 
“the God of Genesis was superior to the God of the 
Timeus,” translated “‘ chaos ”’ as “‘ nothing,” and so 
was able to argue that Ais God was superior to Plato’s 
because the one created the world out of nothing, 
whereas the other formed it out of empty space on 
the model of eternal ideas. ‘‘ Clearly,” says Dr. 
Schiller, “ the doctrine of Creation out of nothing was 
in every respect in a precarious state, and it is a marvel 
that the Christian Church adopted it. Yet we have 
found that the Christian Church was right, and philo- 
sophy was wrong.” Yes, but I wonder why? Again, 
Dr. Schiller does not analyse out the presupposition, 
nor yet draw the conclusion. None the less, it would 
seem that, in this case, at any rate, faith, guided by 
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authority, grasped intuitively the truth while reason 
still floundered in error—a curious fact, of which this 
is by no means the sole instance. 

Bergson, William James, Schiller, have rendered 
great service to philosophy by their insistence on the 
reality of novelty and upon the relevance of purpose 
to even the most abstruse of intellectual operations. 
But somehow their view of reality does not satisfy. It 
is too restricted, too empirical, too insistent on the 
contingent and on the humanly purposive. It never 
seems to realize that there may be some truth also in 
the other point of view, and that at bottom the two 
view-points may be reconcilable. Novelty is a fact ; 
but we also have a concept of a timeless, unmoved, and 
unchanging Energeia, the nature of which Dr. Schiller 
in a once-famous essay himself has discussed, and the 
reality of which he is far from denying. May not that 
which is real—those ceaseless changes, this multiform 
novelty, this perpetually “‘ creative evolution,” which 
by our finite minds is experienced as a stream of which 
we are conscious at any given moment of but a frag- 
ment—be for the consciousness which is unchanging 
Energeia, a series, a process, a history, which is viewed 
as a whole, yet in which each element is no less real 
than it is for our consciousness, which is successive ? 
The reality of novelty is constituted not by our con- 
sciousness of it, but by the fact that each moment in 
the time-series is really different from the preceding 
and the following moments. One cannot affirm novelty 
except by comparison of one moment with another, 
and to deny the reality of the one is to deny the novelty 
of the other. All moments are novel, and all moments 
are real ; they constitute a series. Yet, precisely be- 
cause there is real novelty in the series, no moment 
can adequately account for any other. 

We may refuse to face this fact, may decline to 
account for novelty, may even declare it unaccount- 
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able. But to do so, is to declare the Universe unintelli- 
gible, which it manifestly is not. As intelligent and 
purposive beings, we are constrained to postulate and 
to believe in an Other, Who does account for the time- 
series and all that is in it, because He Himself is not a 
member of the time-series, but is the ultimate and 
unchanging Being who eternally conceives it, creates it, 
and sustains it as in novelty it creatively evolves. 
What Dr. Schiller writes cryptically in the form of an 
equation, ‘‘ Novelty =Creation=God,” would more 
correctly be written in the form of an argument, 
“ Novelty, therefore Creation, therefore God.” 


LesLiE J. WALKER, S.J. 


ENGLAND AND THE FAITH 


HIS was the vision that stopped our hearts’ beating 

A vision so poignantly sweet and so fleeting . . . 
Brief was its greeting, 
And swift was its flight. 
. . . Kings, quires and angels, they faded in mist . . . 
Here were stones of a City, and left as he list 
Unwanted, unkissed, 
A lost Child is crying in the cold twilight. 


VIVIENNE DAYRELL. 





LOURDES AND ART 


HE sacred buildings of Lourdes are not good. 
Lovers of architecture will find little in Lourdes 
except the rugged castle walls and tower, best seen from 
the roof of the Rosary Church, and a few houses in the 
old town such as the humble but truly picturesque 
dwelling of Bernadette, now buried between a raised 
causeway on the castle hill and a tail commercial 
building facing the street and belonging to her living 
kinsfolk. Few, if any, will dispute Huysmans’ con- 
tention that the wanton destruction of Bernadette’s 
parish church, a most valuable example of very early 
Romanesque, and the substitution of a blatant modern 
parody, was a disastrous folly. It is difficult to under- 
stand the mind of those who needlessly destroy a 
tenth-century parish church, yet further endeared by 
the prayers of the humble child whom Our Blessed 
Lady chose for her handmaiden. How rich is fair 
France in these most humble servants of God, so 
specially fitted to give confidence and kindle hope in 
our feeble, sinful souls! St. Genevieve, St. Joan of 
Arc, St. Margaret Mary, the Blessed Curé of Ars, 
and now within living memory the meek, shy Berna- 
dette Soubirous! As St. Bernard said of Our Blessed 
Lady, there is in these her servants “‘ nothing austere, 
nothing terrible.” ‘The loss of the building where she 
received her Maker and made unnumbered visits to 
the Blessed Sacrament is one of the irreparable losses 
due to perverse human wilfulness. 

My artist sister told me that her first more or less 
favourable impression of the Rosary Church was 
speedily reversed, while the Basilica, and especially 
the interior, improved very much upon nearer acquaint- 
ance. If I may venture an opinion, the tower and spire 
of the Basilica (Gothic of the ’sixties) are its best 
feature ; the body of the church, seen from without, 
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devoid of transept or buttress, is mean, cramped, and 
lifeless ; the interior is altogether better and has a 
more restful, devotional character, in marked contrast 
to the pretentiousness of that of the Rosary Church. 
On the whole, I would respectfully demur to Mr. 
Belloc’s phrase “ hideous basilica” as altogether too 
severe. The quiet little crypt church that forms its 
base, measured by the transverse flight of steps that 
leads to the Basilica’s portal, extorts a good word 
from so severe a critic as Huysmans himself. A long 
tunnel-like passage, behind whose walls are flanking 
chapels and confessionals, gives access to an apsidal 
chapel, stone-vaulted like the Basilica, but as bowed 
and lowly as the other is lofty and aspiring. ‘There is 
something very attractive about its quietness, a certain 
air of Bethlehem, a certain retreat-like aloofness even 
from the devout pilgrim crowds, suggestive perhaps of 
the humble Bernadette herself, the channel of these 
wonders of Lourdes, in which she was not to share, 
that her heavenly reward might be the greater; a 
stillness that invites to prayer and recollection, and 
preparation for the Sacrament of Penance. ‘The 
chapel itself is well-windowed, and the absence of 
that desecrating vulgarity, electric light, is specially 
pleasing. ‘The simple lancets and the single sanctuary 
lamp are just what is needed for the decorem domus tuae. 

Of the lower and newer church, the Rosaire, 
dubiously Romanesque, it is difficult to say any good 
word as a building. The portal is probably its best 
feature, and the bas-relief of Our Blessed Lady in 
the tympanum is almost the only representation of 
the Queen of Heaven, in this place of her predilection, 
that has the least majesty or becomingness. ‘The 
church itself is ample, but pretentious and aggressive, 
tawdry and graceless, “‘ an ecclesiastical casino,” says 
the ruthless author of Les Foules de Lourdes, who has 
devoted many pages to a detailed and forcible indict- 
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ment of the religious art of the place. Of this he 
propounds a startling explanation that is not the less 
serious for being couched in terms of jesting satire. 
The Enemy of man, he suggests, enraged at being 
driven, by the Woman blessed of all generations, 
from the cave so long polluted with idolatrous rites 
or obscene horrors, took possession of the whole work 
of purveying religious objects, in order to avenge 
himself by a sinister parody of things the holiest. 
Indeed, so intense, so all-pervading an ugliness—far 
beyond even the wonted atrocity of modern French 
work in this kind—surely needs an explanation, and in 
sober truth it is difficult to find adequacy in any other. 
What disquiets one here is no mere deficiency or 
failure of workmanship, but a positive, almost haunting 
perversity that is well calculated to awaken misgivings. 
It is unnatural, and even uncanny. After all, Huys- 
mans’ theory would seem the most reasonable. Modern 
nicety hardly ever “ mentions hell to ears polite,” and 
attributes to the devil very much less than his actual 
share of activity in human affairs. 

Those purplish-brown marble slabs and “ gelatine ” 
panels, those stumpy graceless piers, those grotesque 
coloured peepholes under the “ zinc bonnet ” of the 
Rosary Church, the dreadful statue of Our Blessed 
Lady in the avenue, flanked with clusters of electric 
globes upborne by iron foliage, the figure of St. 
Michael “ dancing ungracefully over a prostrate notary 
disguised as a demon,” the dull lifeless statue of 
Heaven’s Queen with faded blue sash, placed in the 
sacred niche of the very Grotto, which so displeased 
Bernadette—these things have been once for all 
denounced by the great French convert and liturgist, 
and I for one could not if I would dispute his verdict, 
and even if I could, there remains the far weightier 
verdict of Bernadette. 

Very disappointing are the two spires flanking the 
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Lourdes and Art 


dome of the lower church, erected in the fiftieth year 
of miraculous Lourdes, poor, disproportioned and out 
of keeping. It must, however, be allowed that the 
general laying-out of the confined and difficult space 
evinces most skilful arrangement. Broad semicircular 
trackways are carried on rising round arches to the 
roof-terrace where amid the dome of the Rosary 
Church protrudes, giving access also to the crypt and 
Basilica. The ground that forms the asphalt road 
beside the Grotto (ending soon after in a wooded 
demesne) has evidently been won from the river. 
Under the viaduct arches are numerous offices, and 
among them the famous Bureau. At the base of the 
precipitous slope beneath the south wall of the 
Basilica are a shop for candles, books, statues, and 
medals, the baths with a set of taps on either side of 
them, the sacristy of the Grotto, and lastly, almost 
under the high altar of the Basilica, the Grotto itself. 
Rock, parapet, church-wall, roof, and spire merge 
into one another with scarcely a break. ‘To stand 
before the Grotto on a starry night and gaze up that 
steep ladder, or in daytime to watch the kite wheeling 
in circles far above the church is to feel the spell of 
height (so well interpreted by the late Bernard Whelan) 
as keenly, though inversely, as from some mountain 
summit. Surely, after all, Gothic was the fitting 
vesture for the shrine had only a living designer taken 
the place of the copyist—Gothic or some Gothic- 
hearted pile like Limburg on the Lahn. 

“‘ Organic Gothic, let'me repeat, must last for ever 
as a theory of building ; phenomenal Gothic, as it in 
fact existed, was possible only to the moments that 
produced it.”* For the rest, while not underrating 
the evil of ugliness—for churches are buildings not 
only wherein but wherewith to worship God—one 
feels at Lourdes, more perhaps than anywhere else, 

* Lethaby, Medieval Art (1912), p. 188. 
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how Holy Church transcends all such accidentals. 


Here the wretched vesture cannot hide her own 
majesty. The essential is everywhere vividly present, 
all else matters relatively little. 

And yet beauty is of the bene esse of Divine worship. 
‘Estheticism is certainly a horrible pitfall, but so is 
its opposite. Moreover, ugliness is akin to disorder 
and has its roots in sin past or present. The beau 
of holiness should be beautifully manifested. Body 
should accord with spirit, visible with invisible. Le 
luxe pour Dieu! 'The argument that ugliness should 
be approved because (it is said) the people like it* is 
a base one, fit only to pair with the cynical maxim 
Populus vult decipi et decipiatur. Ugliness is not 
artlessness. Moreover, the question is rather what 
is fitting for the service of God than what appeals to 
the people. 

On the other hand, Lourdes rivets our whole soul 
upon the supernatural. Huysmans and Mgr. Benson 
are both right, but the latter’s conclusions are perhaps 
the sounder. Jérgensen I cannot but deem mistaken 
hereanent. Catholic art is not dead and buried. 
Again, his contention that it is now the “turn ” of 
Protestants to be artistic is surely fallacious. ‘To 
leave truth and take service with error is not succession, 
but desertion—a course surely not divinely approved 
in the handmaid of religion! ‘This is no mere artist’s 
verdict, but the teaching of saints like Pius Xt and, 
at least, implicity, of humble Bernadette. 

* It may also be questioned whether this liking is due to prefer- 
ence. More probably it is due to the loss of tradition. History 
proves that under normal conditions good work is popular. 


Industrialism, being altogether abnormal, is not qualified to 
pronounce upon such matters. 


{ Inter alia in his emphatic approval of Constantini’s Nozioni 
di Arte per il Clevo (1913). See also Dr. Fortescue’s The Vestments 
of the Latin Rite (C.T.S., 1913). 
H. E. G. Rope. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF CONVERSION* 


HAVE just been reading—rather late in the da 

—A Spiritual AEneid, a fascinating book in whic 
Father Ronald Knox tells the story of his conversion 
from Anglicanism to the Catholic faith. To me these 
accounts of conversion are always interesting, whether 
they relate the process that led the convert from un- 
belief to belief or whether they describe that other style 
of conversion, I mean that awakening from a dead faith 
and no works to a keen and enthusiastic practice of 
the virtue of religion. 

But although conversions do not fascinate everyone, 
few who notice them can remain indifferent. The 
strongest emotions are aroused, anger and repulsion, 
wonder and scepticism. It sometimes happens that 
the witness of a conversion is moved to “ go and do 
likewise.” ‘That is to say conversion can become a 
motive of credibility, a reason for believing. Yet it is 
curious to notice that, if we except some very recent 
books, conversion has never before been reckoned 
among those facta divina of secondary value which, 
like prophecy and miracles, are the external motives 
for our accepting revelation as from God. 

The science of Apologetics is progressive, and there 
seems every room for progress on this point. The 
phenomenon called conversion may very well take its 
place among the proofs for revealed truth, if, all 
psychological and merely human motives being tried 
and found wanting, the sole and ultimate cause of 
conversion has to be identified with God who leads the 
soul on to Truth. Naturally, those only are to be 
accepted as conversions which prove to be complete 
and permanent, and those only can be of any use of 
which reliable record has been left. Thus the human 

* La Psychologie de la Conversion, par Pére 'T. Mainage, O.P. 
(Paris: Beauchesme & Gabalda.) 
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fact of conversion may be submitted to a psychological 
analysis in order to see if any human factors suffice to 
explain it. In the absence of any natural explanation, 
we must appeal to some other and higher cause which 
can only be the first Cause—God. 

A convert is usually asked, “‘ What reasons led you to 
take the step?”’ The replies are generally as bewilder- 
ing to the inquirer as is the question to the convert. 
There is always something more than reasons and some- 
thing other than reason itself. One may try to imagine 
the mass of research to be made, problems to be 
solved, objections to be answered, arguments to be 
stated, if conversion were but the final step in a merely 
intellectual process. Quite frequently one is astonished 
when reading the autobiographies of converts to see 
the extraordinary discrepancy between the intellectual 
data and the actual result. Moreover, arguments, if 
they had any intrinsic and objective value, should 
-— conviction to all men; but as a matter of fact 
we find this is not so. What is even more strange is 
that we find such writers as Pierre Loti and Maurice 
Barrés expounding ideas—the former on the God of 
Pity, the latter on the Church’s wonderful influence 
for good—which are sufficient to convert others, yet 
do not bring their author’s any nearer the truth. More 
astounding still are those souls to whom truth has come 
through channels of error. Darwinism, Theosophy 
and Spiritualism are at different times alleged as 
elements of a soul’s first turning to God. And lastly, 
we have those who seem to be intellectually convinced, 
who have a thorough grasp of the truth and yet cannot 
take the obvious step. From all this it would seem that 
the mind is not the sole factor in the matter of con- 
version. 

Indeed when we read the accounts of the conver- 
sions of such persons as Herman Cohen, the brilliant 
pupil of Liszt and friend of Georges Sand, or of 
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The Psychology of Conversion 


Nathaniel Thayer (1783), or of Miss Baker or Paul 
Claudel, or if we read the interesting experiences of 
missionaries with their Chinese converts, we see some 
element—call it illumination, sentiment or emotion— 
in no way reducible to mental processes. Sometimes 
we hear it said of one who hovers thus on the brink of 
conversion that he cannot make up his mind ; but he 
might better be described as one who cannot make 
up his will. For surely it is the will that decides the 
final step. Although the will does not constitute one’s 
personality, it is the all-important power in man. In 
a sense it is the centre round which the self is built : 
it rules all the other powers of the soul and it is, or 
ought to be, ruled by great ideals and noble motives. 
A convert is one who reconstructs his moral life round 
a new principle, and fashions his life according to some 
religious ideal hitherto unknown or neglected. Great 
demands will be made upon this sovereign faculty, his 
will. Yet all converts acknowledge something other 
and higher than the will in the work of conversion, 
namely the grace of God. In a remarkable book 
published some years ago, entitled Du diable a Dieu, 
Adolphe Retté, a militant socialist, anarchist and anti- 
clerical, describes the circumstances and influences 
that first impelled him to turn to God. It is an extra- 
ordinary instance of how all the good will in the world 
is impotent by itself and needs to be helped by some 
higher power. 

It is frequently said that conversions are more often 
than not wrought by sentiment and emotion. The 
heart sways men more than the mind and will. Love 
will sometimes lead a person to embrace the religion 
of his friend. “ Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God shall be my God,” were Ruth’s words to 
Nemi. But how far does the mere friendship act in 
these cases? Often enough the friend simply acts as 
a guide. Sometimes, as in the case of Count de 
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Stolberg (1800), friendship makes known through the 
friend a religious ideal—** What a grand religion yours 
is!” ‘‘ What fine souls it produces!” And in the 
- end it is not the friend but the friend’s religion that 
works the conversion. 

Yet on the other hand we find sometimes that a 
stronger love than friendship is quite powerless in 
bringing about any change of soul. The anonymous 
author of Souvenirs d’un Pére and Count Schouvalof 
(both during the last century) had married women 
who were models of virtue and piety. Both loved 
their wives deeply, yet neither was in the least influ- 
enced by his wife’s example. The former began to 
come back to God during a serious illness by thinking 
of his dead mother ; the latter at the death-bed of his 
wife was irresistibly impelled to kneel down and offer 
to God a prayer mingled with tears of sorrow. Thus 
once more we are led to conclude that, whatever part 
the mind, the will and the heart may play in a serious 
conversion, there is always something behind and 
beyond. 

Another influence to be considered in conversion 
is that social magnetism which psychologists refer to 
when they speak of the “‘ Group mind,” I mean that 
undoubted influence caused by environment, by the 
interplay of mind upon mind which we see when a 
whole group of men are swept along into some con- 
certed action that we usually call a “‘ movement.”’ We 
do not need in any way to minimize the very real effect 
of the collective soul upon the individual soul, for 
instance in “ revivals’ and missions, yet we must 
admit that ultimately, conversion is something that 
takes place in the individual. A real conversion (i.e. 
total and lasting) is due to personal effort, conviction 
and decision. ‘Thus, when the Caldey monks came 
over they did it together. If you chose to speak in 
metaphors, you may call it a corporate act, but bear 
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The Psychology of Conversion 


in mind that it was an act that each separate person 
had first to perform in the inner sanctuary of his owa 
soul. Similarly in the Oxford movement, we see no 
feverish haste, no hystericai revival, no suggestion of 
men being carried away in an emotional current ; it 
was a thing that each one after long, serious, and 

rayerful consideration calmly decided for himself. 
When we read of the wholesale conversions following 
upon the preaching of St. Francis de Sales in the 
province of Chablais, we are apt to think of it as a 
sort of prairie fire that spread rapidly and probably 
burnt itself out as quickly. Yet the fact is that the 
people were only received after several years of lengthy 
and often individual instruction. ‘True, sometimes 
great numbers were received together, but it was only 
after each had been dealt with individually. The 
wisdom of this method has been justified, for the con- 
versions have been of lasting effect—so much so that 
Savoy is to this day one of the most solidly Catholic 
parts of France. 

Upon their own admission converts experience in 
their own minds a conflict between two powers, the 
one interior, the other that comes from without and 
eventually prevails. The convert is not one: he is 
two. This seems to be the one almost essential feature 
in all conversions. ‘The case cannot be better illus- 
trated than by the conversion of St. Paul on 
the road to Damascus. In a lesser degree the 
influence from outside is described in St. Augustine’s 
conversion, when he heard the voice singing Tolle 
lege, tolle lege. Obediently he took the Epistles of 
St. Paul and read a few words, and “as if by a 
light infused into my heart every shadow of doubt 
melted away.” 

These are exceptional cases. In the ordinary con- 
vert there is no external, palpable influence : all takes 
place within the soul. Yet deep within the recesses of 
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the soul this dualism is felt. It is experienced as a 
sort of possession. Some hidden inexplicable power 
grips the inner man and seems to control his religious 
and moral life. This was the experience of Isaac 
Hecker, the founder of the Paulist Fathers. He was 
bidden by some irresistible force to leave his family 
and go forth till he found peace and joy in the Catholic 
Church. So too Johannes Jéergensen, the Danish 
writer, while visiting a church in Lucerne, found him- 
self on his knees and he felt an indescribable Presence 
beside him while the priest blessed the faithful with 
the Host at Benediction—and as he took holy water 
it was as if a mysterious power thrilled within him. 
Elizabeth Seton, the founder of the Sisters of Charity 
in America, Albert de Ruville, the German professor, 
the Venerable Father Liberman, the poet Francis 
Jammes, all bear witness to some powerful but un- 
mistakable impression received before or during 
their conversion. 

But we have to deal with modern psychology which 
pretends to solve our problem with its recent dis- 
coveries and hypotheses. ‘Those who do not take the 
supernatural into their calculations will never admit 
that conversion can be the effect of Divine grace. For 
them it is a purely human phenomenon, a disease of 
the nerves. What Dr. Pierre Janet calls psychasthenia 
is a term that covers all morbid nervous afflictions, 
mental deficiency, inability to fix the attention, sus- 
pension of consciousness, and at the same time weak- 
ness or total inactivity of the will. Persons in this 
morbid state are said to act unconsciously, and then 
realizing that they have followed a certain course of 
action, they feel that some power not under their 
control has worked within them. Hysteria and auto- 
suggestion are other explanations offered. 

he fault of all who adopt these systematic and a 
priori explanations is that they are saying, “‘ You are 
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ill” to persons in perfect health. Converts are 
ordinarily perfectly normal people—healthy-minded 
and alert and in full control of their own thoughts and 
acts. Those who have had experience with converts 
know that they have nothing in common with those 

oor nervous wrecks whom the nerve pathologists 
have to deal with—such for instance as was Nietzsche 
who began to write Zarathustra in 1881 under the 
dictation of a mysterious inspirer by whom he was 
led to an asylum eight years later. The power that 
inspires the convert seems to lead to light, moral 
health and greater spiritual activity. 

William James’s theory, set forth in The Varieties 
of Religious Experience, is familiar enough. According 
to him a man’s conversion is brought about by the 
surging up from the unconscious self of certain 
religious ideas and impulses which henceforth become 
his habitual source of personal energy. ‘The motives 
first grow, in darkness, and when powerful enough, 
come to the light, explode, as it were, and carry all 
before them. Thus does the convert feel himself 
being irresistibly overruled by some force other than 
himself (which in reality is only his higher self). In 
this explanation the transcending God is reduced to 
the level of a finite, material plane. But there are 
conversions that bear no trace of a subconscious 
preparation, and they are precisely those in which the 
feeling of being overruled is strongest, as for instance 
in the conversion of St. Paul or that of the Venerable 
Alphonse Ratisbonne (1842). William James explains 
away such sudden instances by introducing what he 
calls ‘‘a nervous storm ”’ not unlike an epileptic fit. 
Now the subconscious mind is a very real thing. It 
contains that vast accumulation of impressions and 
experiences tucked away in those mysterious recesses 
of the mind; but the subconscious cannot explain 
ideas that have never been ours—ideas that come to 
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us as entirely new and as the working of an intelligence 
plainly not our own. 

Modern psychology cannot explain away the 
Presence whose action converts feel and describe. 
A higher philosophy must be invoked if we would 
find out the nature of this power. Causality implies 
intelligence and final causality in the world is a proof 
of a creative Mind. In the souls of converts the Power 
at work is not blind, but very clear-sighted, aiming 
and driving towards an end that is clearly foreseen 
and planned. How, for instance, explain by the sub- 
conscious mind theory such a conversion as that of 
the young physician who, recently, lounging dreamily 
on the Seine Embankment, found on a second-hand 
book-stall a New Testament which he mechanically 
opened for the first time in his life. He read the 
Parables of the Prodigal Son and of the Good Shepherd. 
He chanced on the words, Ask and it shall be given to 
you. . . . Knock and it shall be opened unto you. He 
bought the book and straightway sought a priest and 
asked to be received into the Church. 

Sudden or gradual conversions always show the 
same Power acting in the same direction, adapting its 
action marvellously to all manner of souls, in all 
countries and ages, as widely different as temperament, 
race, culture, and sentiment can make them, leading 
them all in one way or another to the same haven of 
light and peace. 

It would seem then that the Catholic Church is the 
goal aimed at by the invisible Worker of conversions. 
The Catholic Church He would seem to say is true 
and authentic: that Church is the work of God, 
My work. And He says it by the lips of innumerable 
converts, each and all of them echoing Him who put 
into their mouths this song of thanksgiving and praise. 

Conversion to the Catholic Church is truly a divine 
fact. It demands a cause more than human—tran- 
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scendent, divine. It points to the God of the Gospels, 
to Jesus Christ our Lord. It is due to an influence to 
which converts spontaneously give its Catholic name : 
supernatural grace. 


J. D. Fotcuera, O.P. 


THE CHALICE 


PEAK low, kneel softly, for lo . . . He is here 
Close, in a sweet and a mystical guise, 
Visible only to innocent eyes, 

A Love without speech and a Power without fear. 


Far over the sunlit peaks and the hills 
Of Heaven He speeds . . . through the arch of the sky, 
Yet Love, ere a heart-beat has fluttered, is nigh, 

And Love, like a harp, all Infinity fills. 


O, blessed is He who cometh unshod 
From Infinity’s gates, from a city of light, 
To the hearts of His loved ones, a sanctuary white, 
To a “alice made rose with the blood of a God! 
VIVIENNE DAYRELL. 





ST. BERNARD’S SERMONS IN 
ENGLISH* 


“‘Gladly will I listen to that preacher who seeks not to gain 
applause for himself, but compunction for me.”—St. Bernard's 
Sermons, Vol. II, p. 174. 

T is one of the paradoxes of St. Bernard’s life that 

he, contemplative monk consecrated to silence, 
has left us more of his reported speech than most of 
his contemporaries. In his case speech was more 
golden than silence because he spoke the word of 
God. He was, if not a man of the world, at least a 
man of his century who saw clearly that men were 
drifting from God through ignorance. At a time 
when preaching was considered the peculiar duty of 
bishops and not the business of mere monks and 
priests, Bernard, monk and recluse, became a fore- 
most preacher. It is true the bulk of his sermons 
that have survived the lapse of time were preached 
within the walls of his monastery, but we know that 
he was one of the first monks to bring preaching 
out of the cloister—witness his campaign in France 
and the Rhineland when he preached the Second 
Crusade. He was, indeed, a true precursor of the 
age that ushered in the Preaching Fnar. 

It was by a happy accident, his biographerf tells us, 
that Bernard became a preacher. Throughout his 
life he was tortured with a painful sickness that 
rendered him physically incapable of doing the heavy 
outdoor work which was the ordinary lot of the 
Cistercian monk. While his more sturdy brethren 
worked in the fields, Bernard, at the bidding of his 
superiors, devoted himself to study and to the pre- 

* St. Bernard’s Sermons on the Canticle of Canticles (2 vols., 20s.). 
St. Bernard’s Sermons for the Seasons and Principal Feasts of the 


Year (Vol. I. 10s.). Translated by a Priest of Mt. Melleray. (Browne 
& Nolan, Dublin.) 


{~ See Vacandard, Vie de S. Bernard, Vol. I, chap. xvi. 
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paration of sermons to be preached subsequently 
in Chapter. This explains the frequency and con- 
sequently the great number of his sermons. At the 
express wish of his abbot, he did not limit himself to 

reaching simply on those days assigned by the Rule, 
But he preached at all seasons of the year, on weekdays 
as well as on Sundays and Feast days. 

St. Bernard’s audience formed two distinct groups 
—the choir monks and the lay-brothers. These latter 
who were usually ignorant of Latin he addressed in a 
sort of patois,* but excepting in these cases his sermons 
were delivered in Latin, and it is in that language 
they have come down to us. 

There is no evidence that Bernard always wrote 
his sermons. It is probable that they were, in the 
form we have them, the compositions of monkish 
reporters. ‘These monastic scribes were the nearest 
medieval equivalent of the modern journalist, and 
perhaps it is because of these persons and _ their 
methods that Bernard’s discourses are not all of them 
polished orations. Indeed, some of them have been 
criticized as not of high literary merit. St. Bernard 
would be the last to resent or rebut such a charge 
even were it justifiable.t He was not a pulpit orator, 
but a Christian preacher ; not a mere speaker, but 
an apostle. He himself doubtless never strove after 
effect or used all those little tricks of style which 
perhaps are indispensable for lesser men. ‘This very 
absence of conscious, studied effort gives his words 
a delightful spontaneity, an artless art, that reminds 
the reader of the simple grandeur of the Gospels. So 

* “Sermo. . . congruens auditoribus erat. Sic rusticanis 


plebibusque loquebatur ac si semper in rure nutritus.”—Bernardi 
Vita, III, 3, §, 6. 


+ As evidence of Bernard’s opinion of his own sermons we may 
quote his words to a Carthusian who had asked for copies of his 
sermons, ‘‘ I am sending you a few sermons to cure you of your desire 
for more.” 
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se a judge as Francis Thompson has said: “ St. 
ernard’s prose rises at times into a beauty which is 
essentially that of penetratingly ethereal poetry. Not 
for nothing has Dante exalted him in the Paradiso : 
not for nothing does such a man exalt such men as 
Augustine and Bernard. In them is the meat and milk 
and honey of religion, and, did we read them, our 
souls would be larger boned.’’* 

Bernard was an extempore preacher. An extempore 
speaker is not one who speaks without preparation, 
but one who being always ready has no need specially 
to prepare. To be always ready is to have a full 
storehouse of matter. This St. Bernard had. He is 
said to have known the Bible by heart, and to have 
had the writings of the Fathers at his fingers’ ends. 
He strews the whole of his discourse most mar- 
vellously with Scriptural and patristic quotations. 
“He quoted Scripture,’ says his biographer and 
secretary, Geoffrey, “ with such ease and relevancy 
that he seemed rather to precede than follow it and to 
lead it whither he would.” And Pope Leo XIII in 
his Encyclical Providentissimus Deus, declares that “ in 
the allegorical exposition of Scripture St. Bernard 
stands pre-eminent.” 

It is consoling to lesser preachers who have their 
tremors and agonies in the pulpit to know that St. 
Bernard used to tremble with fear when he went up 
to preach ; but it was not doubtless from self-con- 
sciousness or fear of men, but rather from his being 
overwhelmed by the immense dignity of the preacher’s 
office. Never did he omit to consecrate his words 
with previous pene : he must, to use his own 
= “bake his bread before breaking it to his 

earers,’’—nevertheless, he feared that “‘ he was 2 
bad cook and did bad cooking.” 


* Life of Francis Thompson, by Everard Meynell. Ed. 1913, 
page 172. 
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St. Bernard’s Sermons in English 


Mabillon* says of Bernard’s Sermons: “ In the 


’ works of the Fathers it is usual to find that their 


Sermons or Homilies show less evidence of careful 
composition, and appear to be less highly polished 
than the other monuments of their genius. The 
Abbot of Clairvaux, however, is an exception. It is 
his peculiar glory, or a glory which he shares with 
only very few, that his Sermons stand distinguished 
for the same energy of style, the same variety of 
sentiment, the same sublimity of thought, and the 
same tenderness of devotion which characterize the 
rest of his writings.” Yet it is their artlessness, their 
simple purity of style, and the Saint’s characteristic 
way of “ thinking out into words ” that makes them 
gems of true eloquence. You will waste your time if 
you look to these monastic discourses to find classical 
models according to the rules of modern pulpit 
oratory. Bernard, a monk preaching for the most 
part to monks, had no need to use the expedients 
reachers sometimes use in order to coax worldlings. 
here was no occasion for theatrical appeals, no need 
for subtle cajoleries. ‘Truth was what he sought— 
truth unencased in beauty was more in harmony with 
that absolute Cistercian austerity. Yet actually beauty 
is but a guise of truth. Truth when “ unadorned is 
adorned the most ” and probably Bernard achieved 
a sublimer beauty by not consciously aiming at it. 
Bernard’s words, forged in the furnace of prayer, 
were not the dead things made with a pen, but living 
and life-giving. After deep pondering and prayer he 
became brimful of his subject and a spontaneous, 
lively flow of ideas was the result. One thought 
would suggest another: idea would draw forth idea. 
Giving rein to his thoughts he must needs follow 
whither they led: he could not keep himself within 
the narrow limits of a plan. If he found himself 
* Vide Sermons (Eng. transl.), Vol. I, p. viii. 
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wandering into bypaths and digressions he would 
abandon himself to them without scruple. ‘“ And now 
since we have stumbled upon this thought let us ponder 
it a little and return to our subject afterwards: in 
this, as well as in any other thought, can we find food 
for our souls. For does it not often happen that hounds 
and hunters leave the chase of one quarry in order to 
follow another that some random chance has thrown 
in their way ? ” (Canticle of Canticles XV1). 

Divisions Bernard rarely uses, and, when he does, 
they are sufficiently comprehensive to allow scope for 
improvisation and extempore development. Vacan- 
dard has remarked that he sometimes announces his 
points at the outset and then neglects to follow them 
in the body of the sermon. 

Three volumes of St. Bernard’s Sermons have 
recently been published in English, the work of a 
Cistercian priest of Mount Melleray. Those who 
are familiar with St. Bernard’s vigorous, lucid Latin 
will admit that the English setting is worthy of the 
original. We owe a real debt of gratitude to the 
hidden scholar who is giving to English readers these 
works of the great Doctor who so helped to mould the 
thought of the Middle Ages. He is only neglected 
because he has been outstripped and eclipsed by those 
who were his heirs and debtors. His writings in- 
fluenced and inspired both Dante and St. Thomas. 
The latter acknowledges the world’s indebtedness to 
him in these words: “ In him we see gleaming the 
nine precious stones of which the Prophet Ezechiel 
speaks, by which are signified the nine choirs of angels, 
for Bernard possessed the virtues and exercised the 
offices of all the angelic orders. His mouth was a 
chalice of purest gold, studded with jewels, making 
the whole world drunk with the wine of its sweetness.” 

If we were asked to single out any one sermon 
from these hundred and thirty given in these three 
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St. Bernard’s Sermons in English 


volumes it would be Bernard’s Lament over his 
Brother,* preached at the funeral of his brother Gerard, 
who was the Procurator at Clairvaux. Of its Latin 
original Dom Rivet says that nothing equal to it has 
appeared in the Latin tongue since the Augustan age. 
Such a passionate outpouring of human grief from the 
heart of a Saint should convince us that the religious 
life and even heroic sanctity need not stifle the natural 
emotions of a man. It is but another verification of 
the truism that grace uses nature as its raw material 
which it intensifies, elevates and ennobles, but does 
not destroy. 

The only criticisms we offer are, first that it is a 
pity Scripture references and patristic quotations 
were not given, second that it is confusing to have 
Volumes I and II on the Canticle of Canticles and then 
Volume I again of the Sermons for the Seasons. It 
would have been better to number the volumes 
consecutively ; and thirdly Professor Gardner should 
not have been spoken of as a non-Catholic. 

The translator deserves high praise for the achieve- 
ment of a most difficult task, for as he truly says: 
“ Hardly is there another writer whose thought is so 
difficult to detach from his language, because there is 
hardly another whose language is so closely wedded 
to his thought.” 

BERNARD De any, O.P. 


* Canticle of Canticles XXVI. 
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ON CARY’S DANTE AND SOME OTHERS 


F the arduous and too often ungrateful task of trans- 
lation be one of the sincerest tributes which can be 
paid to a great literary artist, the supreme poet of Catholic 
Christendom has no cause to complain of his treatment in 
this country, at any rate during the last century. With 
the exception of Homer, no poet has been so often and so 
painstakingly interpreted in English as Dante. Curiously 
enough, however, all the English versions of the Divina 
Commedia in its entirety, or of any one of the Canticles, have 
appeared in comparatively recent times. Until the close 
of the eighteenth century Dante was unduly neglected by 
most Englishmen, though Chaucer, Milton, and Gray were 
notable exceptions. However, his first translator worthy 
of the name, Henry Francis Cary, was, though virtually a 
pioneer, a very late one, born (in 1772) more than five 
centuries later than his ‘‘ master and author.”’ Cary was 
the contemporary of Scott and Wordsworth and the friend 
of Charles Lamb and Coleridge ; he was a quiet, scholarly 
clergyman, whom Lamb compared to Goldsmith’s Parson 
Primrose and honoured with his affection to the extent of 
getting harmlessly tipsy at his table. 

Cary’s blank verse rendering of the Commedia, to which 
he gave the best years of his life, appeared in its complete 
form in 1814. Its predecessors were very few, and as works 
of literature wholly negligible ; but its successors have been 
legion, and whatever may be thought of their merits, they 
cannot be ignored in even the hastiest estimate of Cary’s 
work and its claim—no slight one—to be considered the 
standard translation in English. According to Dr. Paget 
Toynbee, there have appeared, since Cary’s time, nearly 
thirty complete versions of the Commedia, and as many 
independent renderings of one or other of the three Canticles. 
Probably there are few living men who could claim to have 
studied, or even read, more than a few of these, and the 
present article is certainly not put forward as a compre- 
hensive survey of the whole field of Dante translation. Yet 
by comparing a few of the most important and famous 
translations with that of Cary, and by considering briefly 
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On Cary’s Dante and Some Others 


the general principles underlying the varying methods 
adopted by different scholars, I hope to indicate how and 
why Cary’s translation has triumphantly survived all the 
attempts made to supersede it. 

The English verse translations of the Commedia fall 
naturally and simply into three roughly equal groups, 
according to the metrical form chosen to represent or to 
replace Dante’s terza rima. Dante’s own measure was 
attempted by a considerable number of translators, of whom 
the most noteworthy, perhaps, are F. K. H. Haselfoot (1887) 
and the late E. Wilberforce (1909). Blank verse, with how- 
ever many different degrees of literality, was preferred by 
Cary, Longfellow, and many other less famous workers. 
The third group, an interesting if a somewhat curious one, 
comprises versions in rhymed metres of various kinds other 
than the terza rima. Couplets, elegiac quatrains, and 
Spenserian stanzas have been tried, but by far the most 
capable and fascinating attempt in this kind is Dr. 
Shadwell’s Purgatorio and Paradiso, in ‘ Marvellian” 
stanzas—the peculiar four-lined stanza of the Horatian Ode 
upon Cromwell’s return from Ireland. 


This grouping conveniently emphasizes the point on 
which controversy has chiefly raged among translators of 
Dante, namely the question of metrical form. The affinities, 
linguistic and cultural, between Italian and English, are 
close enough to make it seem an attractive enterprise, and 
even, to many scholars, a practicable one, to attempt the 
reproduction of Dante in English lock, stock, and barrel as 
it were ; metrical form, as well as substance and style, being 
preserved intact. It was this ambition which inspired the 
terza rima translators to attempt the impossible—to draw 
the bow of Ulysses without possessing his thews and sinews. 
For other reasons besides lack of Dante’s genius for tech- 
nique, however, success with the terza rima was unlikely. 
The metrical system of the Commedia has an infinitely 
subtle simplicity. It is unique in combining or rather achiev- 
ing a compromise between the continuous, flowing form of 
blank verse and the discontinuous, ‘“ eddying”’ form of 
Sstanzaic measures. The basis is of course a formally con- 
tinuous series of hendecasyllabic lines, rhyming ababcbcdc. 
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The interlinked rhymes provide an element of continuity, 
especially as, being in Italian almost invariably disyllabic 
or feminine, they impress themselves readily on the ear 
and each is easily carried in the memory until its companion 
rhyme-word is reached. But the scaffolding, as it were, 
being the ¢ervzina of three lines, aba-bcb-cdc . . ., these 
tend to form semi-stanzaic groups by themselves. This 
conflict of rhythmical movement Dante controls with a 
marvellous strength and delicacy of touch. 

Now it is obvious that any poet who tries to imitate the 
wonderfully delicate nuances of such a metrical form is 
setting himself a difficult task ; but the task of the English 
translator is doubly hard. Tied down to the subject-matter 
of his author, struggling at every line with the intractability 
of our English rhymes and with the dispiriting effect of work- 
ing in an alien, unfamiliar measure, he has little chance of 
success save perhaps in a few single passages. The test of 
a long translation is, of course, rather the average level of 
attainment than the success of one or two purple patches ; 
and tested in this way all the ¢erza rima versions which I 
have seen fail dismally. Thus, for a famous passage in the 
Inferno, Wilberforce’s translation has : 


Charon the demon, with his eyes ablaze, 
Beckons to each of them, and all receives, 
Smites with his oar if any one delays. 
And even as in autumn fall the leaves 
One close upon another, till the spray 
Sees that earth’s bosom all its spoils upheaves, 
So the vile seed of Adam in like way 
Cast themselves one by one from the bank’s steep 
At signals, as the bird its call to obey. 
Thus they depart across the murky deep, 
And even before that further side is won 
This nearer side again fresh legions heap. (Jf. iii.) 


In a dozen lines this has five or six instances of un-English 
constructions or mistranslations for the rhyme, and several 
lines are unpleasantly “‘ padded” to make up the length. 
Haselfoot’s rendering is here perhaps a trifle better, but 
there is little to choose. In passages of argument or 
exposition, other faults, less injurious in the descriptive 
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parts, become prominent in both these translations ; harsh 
inversions and contortions of the English for the sake of a 
thyme often result in an impenetrable obscurity which is 
an insult to Dante’s almost invariable clarity and simplicity. 

In fact, the idea of reproducing the terza rima will not 
bear examination. Even in original composition, it is a 
difficult and a somewhat teasing measure in English. Triple 
rhymes of any kind are not easy to manage in a long poem, 
and the feminine rhyme-word, which is a striking charac- 
teristic of Dante’s melody, has of course to be jettisoned by 
the English poet at the outset. The result is that in English 
terza rima the masculine (monosyllabic) rhymes fall too 
faintly on the ear to be easily “‘ caught ” and carried in the 
memory through the intricate system of interlinked lines. 
It is this, I believe, which accounts for the remarkable fact 
that the ¢erza rima is almost the only standard Italian metre 
which has never been naturalized in England. Versi sciolti 
or blank verse, the sonnet, and the octave stanza are now 
reckoned such thoroughly English metres that it is some- 
times forgotten that we borrowed them all from the Italian ; 
but ¢evza rima was tried in English (by Chaucer) long before 
any of the others, and during five hundred years, in spite 
of the efforts of a number of eminent poets, it has never 
been used with success for a poem of any length. Where 
Byron and even Shelley failed the humble translator is not 
likely to succeed. 

We pass, then, to the second possible course—to use some 
other rhymed measure. Those who favour this policy lay 
stress on the desirability of producing something like the effect 
of Dante’s metrical movement, and claim that this may be 
done with one of the native rhymed couplets or stanzas. 
Dr. Shadwell’s Marvellian version, by far the finest of its 
class, may stand as a favourable representative of this group. 
The four-line stanza employed here consists of a couplet of 
octosyllabics followed by a couplet of six-syllable lines. 
Each stanza is intended to contain the substance of one of 
Dante’s ¢erzine, and the aim is to approximate, by this novel 
and ingenious device, to the effect of Dante’s measure. 

There can be no doubt that this version appears to great 
advantage in brief quotations—the opening lines of many 
cantos, for example : 
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O ye, that my discourse to mark, 
Have followed in your little bark, 
After my vessel strong, 
That singing goes along, 
Put back, and seek your shores again : 
Venture ye not upon the main, 
Lest of my lead bereft, 
Bewildered ye be left. (Paradiso ii.) 

Dr. Shadwell’s rendering has indeed many virtues ; it is 
scholarly, faithful enough though not literal, almost free 
from the cruder blemishes of other rhymed versions. It 
shows, moreover, a great advance upon all the ¢erza rima 
versions in attempting to reflect, in some degree at least, 
the style and atmosphere of Dante’s poem. All the ¢erza rima 
practitioners, despite their preliminary protestations, are 
much too preoccupied with torturing the English language 
to find their five stresses and rhyme to be able to trouble 
about such nebulous abstractions as style and atmosphere. 
Dr. Shadwell does at least understand that these things 
are really the most important of all, and that, having them, 
the translator will have all things else added unto him ; for 
indeed they include and at the same time transcend all 
merely technical merits. Intentions, however, are not 
achievements, and this version scarcely survives the most 
searching test of all, simple continuous reading. We do not 
feel that it is right. ‘‘ Flow” and atmosphere, the ease of 
original verse, it has on the whole, without a doubt ; but 
is it near enough to Dante? It has perhaps a touch of his 
beautiful simplicity, but it hardly reflects his dignity and 
sublimity. It has indeed a quite unsuitable quaintness of 
manner ; and it does not escape the besetting danger of all 
short-line rhyming measures—an effect of jingle and sing- 
song; this, of course, is scarcely noticed in extracts, but 
after reading two or three cantos continuously we almost 
feel the measure sinking into the jog-trot of the ballad- 
stanza. 

Upon the whole, then, it would seem that blank verse is 
the best medium after all. Great as is the sacrifice in 
abandoning the effect of Dante’s unique measure and the 
melody of his dolci rime, we may hope to gain much in 
exchange. Most of the faults of the rhymed versions—want 
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of fidelity, mistranslations and clumsiness for the sake of 
rhyme, total lack of style—we would expect to see avoided ; 
and the translator is left almost entirely free to deal with the 
real problem, that of finding an English equivalent for 
Dante’s manner. Yet curiously enough we find among the 
blank verse translations a large number of the most un- 
attractive performances in the whole range of Dante litera- 
ture. “‘ Unattractive’’ is indeed too mild a term for the 
line-for-line literal versions in blank verse by Longfellow, 
Sir F. Pollock, and others, which are without exception dull, 
monotonous “ cribs,” as destitute of style as anything can 
be which is recognizably English verse at all. 

This question of literal fidelity to Dante’s words has 
hitherto scarcely been touched upon, because it does not 
really arise in considering rhymed versions, in which any- 
thing like verbal fidelity cannot be sustained for more than 
a line or two at a time. It is possible, however, to make a 
line-for-line and word-for-word rendering in blank verse 
which is recognizably, though only just recognizably, 
metrical, and nearly as correct as the standard literal prose 
versions. The mystery is that this should have seemed 
worth doing, not merely to Pollock and Longfellow, who 
were first in the field, but to a steady succession of other 
workers, down to the late Sir S. W. Griffith (1912), and 
Mr. Henry Johnson of Yale University (1915). Can any of 
them have supposed that some magical virtue was evoked 
by cutting up the excellent prose of Carlyle, Norton, or 
A. J. Butler into such very blank verse as this >— 


I had already from those shades departed, 
And followed in the footsteps of my Guide, 
When from behind, pointing his finger at me, 
One shouted : “‘ See, it seems as if shone not 
The sunshine on the left of him below, 
And like one living seems he to conduct him.” 
Mine eyes I turned at utterance of these words, 
And saw them watching with astonishment 
But me, but me, and the light which was broken ! 
(Longfellow, Purg. v.) 


Nor are these lines at all exceptional: they may be 
paralleled in any canto of these versions. Well might Dante 
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exclaim, with his own Pier delle Vigne, “‘ Perché mi scerpi ?” 
could he see such productions. Misplaced zeal, and a 
regrettable deficiency of ear, are the kindest explanations 
of their existence which we can suggest. 

Manifestly if blank verse is to be used, it must be verse 
and not blank prose cut up into lengths. In Cary’s case— 
and in the long run the result would be the same to-day— 
it was inevitable that, having chosen blank verse, he should 
look to Milton for a model. With all their differences, 
Dante has more in common with Milton than with any 
other English poet. The Miltonic line, moreover, had been 
consecrated to serious poetry of the ambitious order by the 
assiduous practice of a host of eighteenth-century imitators 
—the “‘ Miltonising ” poets, Thomson, Young, Akenside and 
the rest. These, however, had copied the master’s style 
slavishly. In their hands the Miltonic sublimity had become 
bombast, the Latin element in diction and syntax had been 
overdone, and the rhythm was often dull, heavy and lifeless. 
Cowper’s Task (1785) was the first poem which showed 
clear signs that its author was determined to avoid an 
excess of zeal in echoing the Miltonic diction and rhythms. 
Cowper’s blank verse may still be termed in some degree 
Miltonic, but at its best it has a decided flavour of its own. 
In forming a style for his translation, Cary, a great admirer 
of both Milton and Cowper, followed the latter’s example by 
modifying and not merely echoing the Miltonic harmonies. 


It is surprising to find, as we read Cary, how great a part 
of his diction and how many of his happiest turns of expres- 
sion are derived, not from Milton, but from a careful and 
sympathetic study of Shakespeare and other authors of the 
sixteenth or previous centuries. Cary had read widely in 
our own earlier authors as well as in Italian literature, and 
often his adoption of a word or phrase from Chaucer, Spenser, 
or Shakespeare to render some peculiarly vivid or unfamiliar 
image in Dante must have been instinctive and unconscious, 
the free and natural action of a taste equally well formed in 
both literatures. One of several passages in which Cary 
adopts the phrasing of some famous lines in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (I. i, 145) may here be quoted to give an idea 
of his method :— 
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And lo! a sudden lustre ran across 

Through the great forest on all parts, so bright, 
I doubted whether lightning were abroad ; 

But that, expiring ever in the spleen 

That doth unfold zt, and this during still, 

And waxing still in splendour, made me question 
What it might be. (Purg. xxix.) 


A comparison with the Italian will show that this is surpris- 
ingly near the literal sense, and yet it has none of the 
laboured, foreign-sounding awkwardness of so many ren- 
derings (Longfellow’s, for instance, here is typical). In these 
lines, too, the easy, yet clear, syntax, and the use of words 
like during, waxing, and question can be called Miltonic only 
in the sense that Milton himself often writes in the manner 
of an Elizabethan. 

To compile anything approaching a full list of such 
passages would be beyond the scope of this article; but a 
few striking phrases may be quoted in confirmation, without 
further comment :— 


“ At war ’twixt will and will not.” (From Measure for Measure.) 
“ A tetter bark’d them round.” (From Hamlet.) 
“—as level with the destin’d aim. 
“ As ever mark to arrow’s point opposed.” (From Hamlet.) 
“ The hue fled from our alter’d cheek.” (From Henry VI.) 
“The goods . . . for which the human race keep such a coil.” 
“ Courbed to earth beneath their heavy terms 
Of torment stoop they.” 


Such, briefly, are the non-Miltonic elements in Cary’s 
style ; they must, however, be seen as it were in solution, 
in the text itself, to be duly recognized. Often we can 
scarcely put our finger on a definite word or phrase, and yet 
we can feel the fusing of the Miltonic style with the simpler 
and racier manner of earlier poets ; for instance :— 


Then I, his altered hue perceiving, thus : 

“How may I speed, if thou yieldest to dread, 

Who still art wont to comfort me in doubt ?” 

He then: “ The angiiish of that race below 

With pity stains my cheek, which thou for fear 
Mistakest. Let us on. Our length of way 

Urges to haste.” Onward, this said, he moved. (Inf. iv.) 
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It is needless to quote more examples from a translation so 
generally accessible. Cary’s style has the unusual (and un- 
Miltonic) merit of flexibility ; it adapts itself on the whole 
with great readiness to Dante’s many variations of mood 
and subject-matter; thus in the passages of theological 
exposition, often highly abstruse and difficult to a modern 
reader, his results are nearly always both more intelligible 
and more readable than those of later translators. 

It must, however, be admitted, on the otherhand, that Cary 
does not always, as modern taste would require, keep rigidly 
to the rule of rendering a simple word in Dante by an equally 
simple English one, and of never adding to or expanding 
his author’s expressions. The uglier ‘‘ Miltonising ’’ habits 
sometimes crop up in such renderings as “‘ retractile claws ” 
for the branche of Geryon, or “ this they will effectuate ”’ for 
questo verrad fatto, and an epithet is occasionally added, or 
the matter of a sentence rearranged, in a manner which 
would not always command the assent of present-day 
scholars. Yet at least Cary omits or alters scarcely anything 
which he finds in Dante—Charles Lamb’s remark, ‘‘ You do 
not shirk a word,” was quite just—and his few errors of 
interpretation (due to the defective state of the text in his 
day) are so slight that they have been corrected by the 
alteration of a word or two here and there in the Everyman’s 
Library edition of his translation. 

Details apart—and, as has been said, it is the general 
effect which counts—the mass of Cary’s work remains solid 
in merit, and, judged as a whole, scarcely improvable. It 
satisfies the first and supreme requirement ; 7 has a style. 
It would be absurd to suggest that it is a style which fully 
reflects every facet of Dante’s—his dignity, his simplicity, 
his tenderness ; yet at least it has an all-round adaptability 
which enables it to approach within measurable distance of 
its original in all these respects. To have done so much is 
no small achievement, above all with a poem so nearly 
untranslatable as the Commedia. Extravagant as Ruskin’s 
praise of Cary may seem, especially to Milton’s more ardent 
admirers, it does not altogether lack excuse : 

“Tt is generally better to read ten lines of any poet in 
the original language, however painfully, than ten cantos 
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of a translation. But an exception may be made in favour 
of Cary’s Dante. If no poet ever was liable to lose more in 
translation, none was ever so carefully translated. . . . If 
I could only read English, and had to choose, for a library 
narrowed by poverty, between Cary’s Dante and our own 
original Milton, I should choose Cary without an instant’s 
pause.” 


R. W. KING. 
1 
CORRESPONDENCE 


DANTE AND IL GRAN RIFIUTO 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, SIR, 

Readers of the very valuable article on “‘ Dante and 
St. Peter Celestine,’ contributed by Mr. Makepeace to the 
August number of BLACKFRIARS (1921), may be interested 
in a pronouncement of Mazzini on this subject, unpublished 
until Mrs. Hamilton King recorded it in her Letters and 
Recollections of Mazzini. ‘‘ Once,” says Mrs. King, “ when 
the mysterious allusion (Inferno, III, 59-60), colut Che 
fece per viltate il gran rifiuto, was being discussed among 
friends, Mazzini exclaimed, “‘ Il gran rifiuto! Why, of 
course this refers to Pontius Pilate. Whom else could it 
mean? There is but one man in history to whom these 
words could apply.” The edition of Dante which bears 
the name of Ugo Foscolo was, in great part, the work of 
Mazzini, who, as Mrs. King reminds us, had the most 
intense admiration for Dante. 

“ Vidi e conobbi,” says the poet ; but is it by any means 
necessary to suppose that Dante’s recognition of this 
coward, now a shade, involved former acquaintance with 
him? Surely Pontius Pilate might well have been known ! 


EmiLty HICKEY. 
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“WE ENGLISH” 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, SIR, 


Father Bede Jarrett’s article ‘‘ We English ” com- 
mands my entire respect up to a certain point. He is an 
honest Englishman, but he sees too straight, and runs in 
blinkers. There are honest Englishmen who do not run in 
blinkers, as, for instance, another of your contributors, Mr. 
Robert Keable, who knows more than the newspapers are 
allowed to tell. Let me refer Father Bede to Mr. Keable’s 
article in your issue of last December, “‘ Slave, Serf, Citizen 
—and the Way Back.” 

It may teach him where to direct his honest indignation 
and warn him against letting himself go about “brutal 
murders ” in Ireland of spies and agents provocateurs of the 
English Secret Service. 

The author of the article on “ Browning and the Catholic 
Church” has in my opinion weakened an excellent article by 
mistaking the tendency of Bishop Blougram’s Apology. It 
would take too long to point out that it is not so much the 
apology for Blougram as a blasting to the skies of the shallow 
journalists who attacked Cardinal Wiseman in the days of 
the No Popery agitation of bankrupt politicians. The 
thesis is broadly : a man may be a man of the world and yet 
believe in the supernatural. He may enjoy a certain ease 
of position without having sold his soul for it, and he can 
have a mind, and a very big one, without being at pains to 
manifest it to a world which does not want to understand 
him. Whereas you Gigadibs (what scorn in a name !) have 
no ease in this world and no prospect for any other, because 
you have no mind and you have chosen not to work with 
your hands ! 

Yours faithfully, 
A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER. 


V. REV. FR. BEDE JARRETT’S REPLY 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS, SIR, 

May I thank “A Constant Subscriber” for his 
courteous letter, and say that I have evidently not made 
my meaning very clear ? 
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1. I have already asserted in my short article my belief 
that Ireland, India, and Egypt, and elsewhere, have suffered 
at our hands: indeed, I thought I had carefully insisted 
on this. 


2. But I also wanted equally to emphasize two points: 


(i.) That in claiming, as the Irish very properly do, their 
right to trial by jury and their right to be tried before suffer- 
ing imprisonment, they are claiming common rights admitted 
only by English law or law founded on it. These rights 
are an inheritance from English charters and _ statutes, 
and the Irish owe this right to their English connection, 
though I must repeat what I have already said in my 
article, namely, that Englishmen have not always observed 
them. 

(ii.) That it is not correct to speak of England’s ill- 
treatment of Ireland, during the last hundred years. It is 
not England, any more than Scotland, Wales, or Ireland 
herself, but the British Government, representing or mis- 
representing the four kingdoms, which has ill-treated 
Ireland. Thus again for your correspondent to use the 
phrase “‘ English Secret Service ” is unfair, for it is British 
Secret Service, of which a considerable percentage is not 
English. Indeed, it is sometimes asserted that Ireland is 
almost over-represented on the Secret Service of the Crown. 

What, therefore, I wished particularly to protest against 
is the habit of making England or the English people or the 
English Government responsible for crimes, the guilt of 
which must be shared equally by the four nations ; for all 
four nations have figured among the Ministers of the Crown, 
and in the division-lists of Parliament it will be easy to 
find Scotch, Welsh, Irish, as well as English, members voting 
in favour of acts of coercion and tyranny. It is the British 
Government which rules this country, and I repeat that 
neither the Prime Minister nor the Secretary for Ireland 
are English: nor do the names of General Macready or 
General Tudor suggest an English origin. 


Believe me, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
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OUR LORD F¥ESUS CHRIST’S KNOWLEDGE OF 


HIS DIVINITY 

SIR, 

The article by Fr. Vincent McNabb, O.P., does me 
the honour to cite a statement which I am supposed to have 
made in a paper I read before the Modern Churchmen’s 
Conference at Cambridge lately, in which I am credited with 
speaking of the conscience of Christ, and with having con- 
fused it with the consciousness of Christ. 

If you will refer to my paper published in the Conference 
Number of the Modern Churchman you will see that I did 
not use the word conscience at all, but consciousness in 
every case. 

Perhaps you may think it worth while to publish this 
disclaimer or the substance of it for the benefit of your 
readers. 

Yours truly, 
Henry D. A. Major. 


Ripon Hall, Oxford. 
15th Oct., 1921. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 

SIR, 

In the article on “ Our Lord Jesus Christ’s Know- 
ledge of His Divinity,” we said that the Rev. H. D. A. 
Major had spoken of “ the pre-existent conscience ”’ of our 
Lord. The Rev. H. D. A. Major writes: “If you will refer 
to my paper published in the Modern Churchman you will 
see that I did not use the word Conscience at all, but con- 
sciousness in every case.” 

We heartily withdraw this statement. It was made on 
the authority of one of the leading London daily papers. 
The incident is significant of the difficulty of arriving at 
the “truth” through the medium of modern industrial 
methods. 

Yours sincerely, 
VINCENT McNass, O.P. 
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THE MoDERN CHURCHMAN (September). (Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 


“This number of The Modern Churchman contains all 
the papers read at the Girton Conference with the exception 
of one brief evening paper”’ (p. 193). Amongst the con- 
tributors to ‘this latest statement of Church of England 
Modernists are Dean Rashdall, Prof. Bethune-Baker, Prof. 
F. J. Foakes- Jackson, Canon Barnes, Prof. Sorley, and Rev. 
H. D. A. Major. 

Perhaps it is inaccurate to call these collected papers a 
statement ; except in so far as they were all read at one 
Conference and have all been bound together in one issue 
of The Modern Churchman. They are not a statement, 
but a number of statements by a number of writers who on 
seeing what dismay their Conference has caused, have been 
at pains to disclaim all agreement with any presentation 
of the truth but their own. Only one of the writers has had 
the daring to draw up a Creed. The spell of that alluring 
word “‘simple”’ has led a medical man into an amazing 
attempt to improve on the Apostles Creed (p. 342). It is 
a wonderful performance for a medical doctor. But it is 
not likely to justify Dr. Douglas White transferring his 
activities from medicine to theology. Ne sutor. 

The search for unity amongst the manifold of these 
modernist statements is not an inspiriting venture. There 
seems little unanimity about the ‘‘ Credenda”’ and almost 
less about the ‘‘ Credere.’’ Indeed there is a serious truth 
and not a paltry witticism in saying that the unity of this 
group of modernist statements is in their common Non- 
Credere. We find this view of ours almost explicitly voiced 
by the Editor’s explanatory introduction. He writes 
“Let it be understood that medical Churchmen are ready 
to admit their liability to error, provided that traditionalist 
Churchmen will not claim infallibility, but will base their 
arguments on reason instead of on ecclesiastical authority” 
(italics ours). This is probably the main unity of these 
collective statements. It raises two questions : 
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1. In what way can these modern Churchmen be called 
Believers and not Rationalists ? 

2. On what principle can the Believers in the Church 
of England, especially the Anglo-Catholic body, remain by 
their own will in full communion with these Modernists ? 

It is true that the Anglo-Catholics are not responsible for 
these Moderaists ; but are they not responsible for remain- 
ing in communion with them ? V. MeN. 


THE BELOVED Eco. By Wilhelm Stekel, M.D. Translated 
by Rosalie Gabler. (Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner. 
6s. 6d.) 


This book by a doctor of Vienna who calls himself a 
psychic physician gives us ‘‘ psycho-analysis,” not in 
scientific or textbook form, but adapted for general consump- 
tion. It is an interesting, ‘‘ popular” study of man’s be- 
setting vice of self-love, its causes, its effects, but, alas! 
very few clear indications of the ways and means to its 
cure. The Doctor discourses pleasantly with much effusive- 
ness and gush, combining an extraordinary gossipy garrulity 
with an amusing taste in epigram. He is diffuse and wordy, 
he tells some good stories and his easy, conversational style 
will keep the attention of many of those who quite justly com- 
plain of boredom when reading other books on this subject. 

Among much which is very good and shows a deep 
perception into the fatuous ways of men and women there 
is also a good deal of what we can only call very bad. The 
author does not seem to advocate any fixed code of morals. 
In several places he upholds the Ten Commandments, yet 
when it suits him he can condone breaches of the Command- 
ments in the interests of ‘‘ necessary pleasure ” and as an 
antidote to scrupulosity! He complains in one place 
(p. 121) that ‘‘ Conscience is the hidden scourge of our 
time,” and later on (p. 147) speaks of that “dear, but 
tiresome voice, seductive, and yet not to be deceived, which 
we call conscience.” 

He himself does not seem to be quite convinced of the 
universal value of the science he is trying to popularize. 
He admits that “a little psycho-analysis is a necessity for 
the sufferer, but a danger for the healthy ” (p. 216). 
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It is probably a point in the favour of the psycho- 
analysts that they are rediscovering the Fall and realizing 
the existence of the seven deadly sins. But for those who 
have not lost their belief in these solemn truths there is not 
much to learn from this up-to-date treatise on pride. We 
doubt whether this twentieth-century book is as sound or 
as exhaustive or as psychologically accurate as the treatise 
on the same subject, called De Gradibus Humilitatis, written 
by St. Bernard in the twelfth century. B. D. 


THE Book or Saints: A Dictionary of Servants of God 
canonized by the Catholic Church. Compiled by the 
Benedictine Monks of St. Augustine’s Abbey, Rams- 
gate. (A. & C. Black. 12s. 6d.) 


Messrs. A. and C. Black have added to their series of 
Books of Reference a Book of Saints, containing a catalogue 
of those whom the Church, either by popular acclaim or 
by official canonization, has numbered among her Saints. 
It is a sort of Who’s Who in the Kingdom of Heaven? The 
book does not profess to have achieved the impossible task 
of including all the Saints and Blessed, but only those “ of 
some prominence ”’ and those “ generally known, at least 
by name, especially those who have given place-names to 
towns and villages in the British Isles.” On this principle 
of selecting by prominence we wonder why Blessed James 
of Voragine, the author of the well-known Golden Legend, 
was forgotten. We should have thought he was better 
known than St. Tatta or St. Dotto, about whom the com- 
pilers can only say that nothing very certain is known. A 
Dominican cannot help noticing the omission of St. Telmo, 
Blessed Martin Porres, Blessed Humbert, Blessed Bernard 
Scamacca, Blessed James of Ulm. And in a second edition 
the editors have an excellent opportunity of swelling the 
very thin section of those whose names begin with Z by 
including Blessed Zedislava. 

As minor points that have caught the eye we may men- 
tion that Blessed Ceslas has never been canonized and 
should not be included among the Saints, and that it is 
scarcely correct to say that St. Paul “‘ was brought up at 
the feet of Gamaliel.” B. D. 
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THE HINDLEY CHILDREN’s Mass. Words by Rev. John 
O’Connor. Music by Dom Alphege Shebbeare, O.S.B. 
(St. Cuthbert’s, Bradford, Yorkshire. 2s. 6d. post free.) 


The author and composer of this “‘ Children’s Mass” 
have produced a work of high artistic merit, a work more- 
over which must surely be a real aid to devotion whenever 
it is sung. The right note of humility and reverence is 
struck in the simple Introit, ‘‘ Let us go up into the Holy 
mountain” (perhaps the most successful number of all), 
and each successive stage of the Mass is illustrated by some 
beautiful and appropriate song till the end is reached with 
the fine hymn, ‘‘ The Eternal Word.” Two musical settings 
are provided for this, the first of which is of great beauty. 

One could wish, however, that Dom Shebbeare had done 
for all the Ordinary Chants what he has done for the Kyrie, 
or at least for the Agnus Dei—that is, that he had set the 
liturgical words themselves, if not in the original, as he has 
done in the case of the Kyrie, then in English, as for the 
Agnus Dei. Without disparaging Fr. O’Connor’s ‘‘O Lord, 
how wondrous is Thy Name” (for the Gloria) and “ Saint 
Michael draws his sword” (for the Sanctus), with their 
chorale-like accompaniments, we may regret that they 
should have been substituted for the Angelic Hymn and 
the cry of the Heavenly Hosts. 

Among the most beautiful settings, in addition to those 
already mentioned, are that of the Kyrie and the “ Pro 
Vivis ”’ (“‘ Lord, let our stainless offering be Thy Church’s 
peace and unity ’’), the latter of which if sung, as directed, 
“like plainsong—smooth and flowing,’’ should be especially 
effective in performance. B. S. 
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THE CONVERT’S Rosary. By Alice M. Gardiner (B.O. 
& W. ts.). An admirable exposition of the devotion 
of the Rosary. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


(UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES). 


A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 


WILL BE GIVEN BY 


FATHER VINCENT McNABB, O.P., S.T.M., 


ON THE 


“Summa Theologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas 


CATHOLIC EVIDENCE GUILD HUT, 
WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
EVERY THURSDAY at 7.30 p.m. (STUDENTS’ CLASS at 8.30 p.m.) 


Commencing NOVEMBER 3rd, 1921 (except December 22nd, 
29th ; January 3rd; April 13th, 20th ; May 25th). 





Lecture 1. The Contents of the Summa Theologica. (Q. I, Art. 7.) 


The Method of the Summa Theologica. (Q. I, Art. 8.) 
. Methods of proving God’s Existence. (Q. II, Art. 1 & 2.) 
=— — proved from Motion and Casuality. (Q. II, 
rt. 3. 
Further proofs of the Existence of God. (Q. II, Art. 3.) 
Difficulties against the Existence of God. (Q. II, Art. 3.) 
God’s Attribute of Simplicity. (Q. III, Art. 7.) 
The Perfection of God. (Q. IV, Art. 2.) 
Divisions of Goodness. (Q. V, Art. 6.) 
God is the Highest Good. (Q. VI, Art. 2.) 
The Infinity of God. (Q. VII, Art. 1.) 
The Omnipresence of God. (Q. VIII, Art. 3.) 
The Eternity of God. (Q. X, Art. 2.) 
The Unity of God. (Q. XI, Art. 3.) 
The Beatific Vision of God. (Q. XII, Art. 2.) 
The Names of God. (Q. XIII, Art. 5.) 
The Foreknowledge of God. (Q. XIV, Art. 13.) 
The Divine Ideas. (Q. XV, Art. 3.) 
The Truth of God. (Q. XVI, Art. 5.) 
The Will of God. (Q. XIX, Art. 6.) 
The Love of God. (Q. XX, Art. 2.) 
The Justice and Mercy of God. (Q. XXI, Art. 4.) 
The Providence of God. (Q. XXII, Art. 3.) 
The Predestination of God. (Q. XXIII, Art. 6.) 
The Omnipotence of God. (Q. XXV, Art. 3.) 
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A NEW HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN FOR THE USE OF CATH. 
OLIC SCHOLARS. By E. M. Witmot-Buxron, F.R.Hist.S. With a Preface by the 
Rev. C. C. Mansimpats’ S.J. 5s. Just out. 


THE ENGLISH DOMINICANS. A Survey of Dominican Life in the 
= pens wh seat ag 2, by the Father Provincial, the Very Rev. Bepz Jarrztt,O.P. With 
jus’ 
“ The work P a Sta of real learning who has made his — interesting, enlivening it 
by his humour and humanity.”—Times Literary Supplement 


HENRY EDWARD MANNING. His Life and Labours. Second Revised 
Edition. By SHanz Lestiz,M.A. Demy 8vo. With illustrations. 25s. 

“Manning saw and sympathised with the Irish case before Gladstone; he was a! 
imperialist before Ki; ling Bnd Chamberlain ; and he was prescient enough to detect the 
danger of German tarism.”—Sunday Times. 

“ An excellent and thought-provoking biography.”—Nation and Athenaeum, 


THE RULE OF ST. BENEDICT. A Commentary by the Right Rev. Dom 
Pavut Dzxatts, 0.S.B. Royal 8vo. 21s. net. 
“The best of all modern studies of the Rule of St. Benedict.”—Siudies. 


REBUILDING A LOST FAITH. By an American Agnostic. 8vo. 10s. 
A striking record of the conversion to the Catholic Faith of a propagandist of 
Rationalism. 

“ A powerful piece of propaganda.”—-Church Times. 


MARIE THERESE COUDERC, Foundress of the Congregation of Our Lady 
of the Cenacle. By ie Father C. C. Martinpag, S.J. Wrapper, 28 6d. Just out. 
An arresting account of a striking personality. 


THE SPIRITUAL TEACHING OF FATHER SEBASTIAN BOWDEN. 
Consisting of om on various subjects. Notes of Addresses and 4 with short 
Introductory Memoir. Edited by the Fathers of the Oratory. With Portrait. 6s. 


“ A good selection of Father Bowden's wise, helpful, and A neoting spiritual Sethinn 4 
estminster Cathedral Chronicle. 


THE MONTHS AND OTHER POEMS. By Sister Mary BENVENUTA, 
O.P. With Preface by Professor J.S. Putriimore. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


JOCK, JACK AND THE CORPORAL. By Rev. C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 
Wrapper, 38. 6d. 
“A human story, poignantly touching at times, yet with the brightest and warmest 
flashes of humour and kindliness.”—Jrish Rosarv. 
“‘ Fr. Martindale has done many things well, but none better in its way than this . 
We have hever recommended a volume with greater pleasure.’’—Catholie Book Notes. 


THE BLESSED SACRAMENT GUILD-BOOK. Instructions, Services, 
Music, Hymns. Preface by H.E. Cardinal Bourne. Cloth, 2s. Pluvis, gilt edges, 3s. 
“* This attractively bound, exhaustive and able manual is a compendium of information, 
practices, devotions and hymns ning to the G.B.S., given precedence officially over 
ail - a Societies or Sodalities . . . and now required by Canon Law to be 
in every parish throughout the World.”—The Irish Rosary. 
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